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It is incredible to consider how interest outweighs . 
truth. If a thing in itself be doubtful, let it make for 
interest and it shall be raised at least into a probable ; 
and if a truth be certain and thwart interest, it will 
quickly fetch it down to but a probability ; nay, if it does 
not carry with it an impregnable evidence, it will go 
near to debase it to a downright falsity. 

South. 



PREFACE. 



The following Lectures having been delivered in the 
Octagon Chapel, are now published at the request of 
members of the Congregation. 

The subjects of which they treat, and the mode 
of treatment, were suggested by well known publica- 
tions, denying most of the facts on which Christianity 
is based, and discrediting the whole system of Christian 
teaching. The method of defence must be guided 
by the method of attack. The Christian rel'gion 
itself is unchangeable; but, its assailants are vigilant 
to direct their attacks against any part of the Christian 
system which new discoveries in science or literature 
may have brought within range of their weapons, or 
which are regarded with suspicion by its defenders. 
As the arguments against the truth vary with the times, 
so, also, must its evidences. We cannot select our 
own ground, nor rely on the labours of former apolo- 
gists, but we must be prepared to bring, from the 
armoury of Scripture and reason, evidences suited for 
every new emergency. 

The Lectures, now published, do not profess to go 
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over the whole ground of Christian evidences, but 
those parts only which recent controversies have 
brought into special prominence. Among other argu- 
ments it will be shown, in the following pages, that 
the records of the life of Christ, and the doctrines of 
Christianity, are dealt with by these writers in such a 
way, as if it were applied to any other question would 
be admitted to be illogical and unjust. 

It will also be shown that the most plausible objec- 
tions have been made, not against the Christianity of 
the New Testament, but against misrepresentations of 
Christianity, for which the inspired writers are not 
responsible, and which would be as earnestly disclaimed 
by many Christians as they are condemned by unbe- 
lievers. 

So long as infidel opinions were confined to treatises 
not accessible to " the many,'' or were expressed in 
technical or scientific language, the propriety of making 
them the subject of public discourses, and publishing 
these discourses afterwards, might, perhaps, be ques- 
tioned; but, when such opinions are advocated in 
well-known books, taken for granted in some of our 
most widely circulated periodicals, and regarded as 
unanswerable in some of our most polished circles, it 
is no longer necessary to apologize for attempting to 
reply to them orally, or through the Press. 

Whatever may be the result of any attempt to satisfy 
doubts, or to remove difficulties, or to answer objec- 
tions, the Christian Minister cannot, in the present 
day, be accused of raising them. It would be more 
difficult to justify complete silence on this subject than 



the humblest and least successful effort, to meet a 
want so deeply and so widely felt 

These Lectures do not profess to be exhaustive, 
original, or profound. They are, with some verbal altera- 
tions, printed as they were delivered on the Wednesday 
mornings of the Lent of the present year. I have assum- 
ed that Mr. M. Arnold, and Mr. J. W. Greg, are the ablest, 
the best known, and the most popular exponents of the 
opinions which I have endeavoured to answer. Since I 
have devoted one lecture to examining the opinions of 
the former gentleman (as explained in the book called 
" Literature and Dogma"), and have referred elsewhere 
to the latter gentleman's Essays, called " Enigmas of 
Life," and " The Creed of Christendom," I have 
added noties, stating where the passages may be found 
which I have tried to controvert. These passages I 
read during the delivery of the Lectures, but as I have 
no wish to shelter myself behind the pulpit, or to evade 
any personal responsibility which my words may entail, 
I am glad to have the opportunity of inviting others — 
whether differing or agreeing with myself— to judge of 
the questions which I have ventured to discuss. 

It is not only useless (when the Daily, Weekly, 
Monthly, and Quarterly Press, is engaged in discussing 
these matters), to keep fhem from the notice of our 
congregations ; not only damaging to the truth which 
is left undefended, and which some of those who 
believe it may, therefore, suppose to be incapable of 
defence; but it is unfair to the learned persons them- 
selves from whom we differ, especially, since many of 
their strongest arguments are directed, not against the 
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truths which we believe, but against misrepresentations 
of these truths, or against individual opinions for which 
the Scriptures are not responsible, or against theories 
which, however ingenious in themselves, or venerable 
for their author's sake, have been drawn up by m^n 
who sought to be wise above that which is written. 

I need not apologize, if, in the preparation of a 
series of popular Lectures, I have, in many places, 
adopted arguments and occasionally forms of expres- 
sion from some of our great writers on Christian 
evidences. 

I would desire, especially, to acknowledge my obli- 
gations to the writings of Lord Bacon, Archbishop 
Whately, Dr. Chalmers, W. Archer Buder, and the 
" Scientific Bases of Faith," by my friend Mr. J. J. 
Murphy. 



48, Fnlieney Street, Ta!h ; 

June, 1874. 
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THE VALUE OF DOGMAS AND THEIR PLACE IN THE 

CHRISTIAN SYSTEM. 



" If any man will do His will, he shall know of the doctrine 
whether it be of God." — John vii. 17. 




T IS the fashion, now-a-days, to extol the 
morality of the Scriptures, and tor decry 
Christian dogmas. We are told * that 
orthodox divinity is an immense literary misappre- 
hension — a huge blunder — which is bringing odium 
on the Scriptures, and causing them to be regarded, 
by the great masses of the people, with impatience 
and aversion. Such a challenge as this the teachers 
of Christian orthodoxy cannot neglect. We are 

* Arnold's (M.) Religion and Dogma, p. 177, 344, 369. 
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bound to show that the d(^ma8 which we teach 
are true and not false. That they are useful and 
not mischievous. 

But it will be necessary, in the first instance, to 
define our words, i.e., to show what we mean by 
'Christianity, and what we mean by Dogma, No 
word in our language is used so commonly, and in 
so many different senses, as the word Christian. 
Every one you meet calls himself or herself a 
Christian. And it would be thought not only im- 
proper, but personally offensive, to deny the right 
to be so called. 

Every form of opinion, from absolute unhesi- 
tating submission to an infallible Head, down to 
the vaguest scepticism which denies the very being 
of a God, and questions every fact which our 
Gospels record in the life of Christ, and every 
word which we believe to have fallen from His 
lips, is included under the name of Christianity, 
The vagueness of the term, and the number of 
conflicting opinions which it includes, make it 
very difficult even to state this question, much 
more to argue it. That which we might call a 
misrepresentation others might, with equal justice, 
consider an accurate definition of Christianity. 
That which we may regard as a fundamental truth, 
others may call a false and mischievous supersti- 
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tion. That which we denounce as superstition, 
other Christians may regard as a vital truth. 

Again, even among those who are agreed on the 
main questions ; as, for instance, on the authority 
of Scripture and the fundamental doctrines of the 
Christian faith, there may be the widest differences 
of opinion as to the interpretation of Scripture, and 
the theories which men may form to account for 
the facts and doctrines of Scripture. This latter 
distinction between the dogmas of Christianity (as, 
for instance, the great dogma of the Trinity — ^the 
Incarnation, and the Atonement) and the theories 
which men have formed, of the relation of the 
Three Persons of the Trinity to each other, or 
of the extent and eJBficacy of the Atonement, is 
of the very first importance, because the chief 
strain, of modem scepticism is directed not against 
the divine doctrines themselves, but against 
unauthorised human interpretations — for which 
interpretations Scripture is not answerable, and 
ought not to be condemned.* 

The practical lesson to be drawn from most of 
the modern objections against theories of Christian 
doctrine is this, that it is dangerous, as well as 

• Vide, e.g., Mr. Arnold's blasphemous comparison of the Trinity 
to "three Lord Shaftesburys." "The Story of three Lord Shaftes- 
burys," p. 310. 
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foolish, to attempt to be wise above that which is 
written — that, while that which is revealed belongs 
to us and to our children, the secret things belong 
to the Lord our God — ^that while it is our duty to 
build up the walls of our Sion, stone by stone, it is 
equally our duty to take care that we build not 
hastily, nor with unteTnpered mortar, lest haply, 
our ill-compacted, unwrought, and disproportionate 
masonry may crumble before the enemy's artillery, 
and then the shout of the besiegers, and the crash 
of the falling fragments, may startle some timid 
soldiers, until they despair of the safety of the very 
citadel of our faith. We are responsible only for 
those dogmas which w& ourselves hold, nor are we 
responsible for all the theories which our own friends 
have built up out of Scripture to account for these. 

Let us now ask what is dogma ? 

The same as the more familiar word " doctrine." 
Any proposition on the subject of morality or 
religion, whether deduced from Scripture or not, 
which we accept and believe may be called our 
dogma. Dogmas may be either the statement of 
general principles, as when we say, " I believe that 
\ irtue is its own reward," or of particular facts as, 
*' I believe in Jesus Christ His only Son our Lord, 
who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, bom of the 
Virgin Mar}-/' 
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Belief in certain revealed dogmas was made from 
the very beginning an indispensable condition of 
admission into the Christian Church ; for, the 
baptismal formula required the candidate to be 
baptised into the name of the Trinity, i.e., to 
believe in this dogma. Science has its dogmas as 
well as religion. 

When we send our children to school they are 
obliged to learn general principles and particular 
facts which it is absolutely impossible for them to 
verify at the time, the use and purpose of which it 
is impossible for them to understand, but the truth 
of which they are obliged to take for granted on 
the word of their teachers. 

Such are, — ^the reality of the events of past 
history, the uniformity of the laws of nature, the 
first principles of mathematical science, the laws of 
physics, which the pupil has not seen verified by 
experiment. Nine-tenths of what every child 
learns at school are dogmas, which he is obliged 
to take for granted, some of which he may never 
be able to prove — some may be incapable of 
demonstrative proof — but all of which he accepts 
as unquestionable, on the authority of his teacher. 

The dogmas of religion difier from the dogmas 
of science in this respect, that they are all, without 
exception, practical. The New Testament tells us 
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nothing about the character of God, or about God's 
deaUngs with mankind, or about the life of Christ 
and His relation to mankind, which has not a direct 
tendency to influence human conduct and to form 
human character. And, therefore, the first misrep- 
resentation of Christianity of which we have a 
right to complain is this — that men have sepa- 
rated the doctrines from their contexts — spoken 
of them as if mere intellectual belief in abstract 
statements, or in particular facts of ecclesiastical 
history, were all that the Scriptures required. No 
doubt, many Christians have spoken as if intel- 
lectual assent to the Creeds were the highest 
ecclesiastical virtue, and as if doubt, or denial, or 
misbelief were the most terrible of crimes. As 
when the word miscreant, i.e. " misbeUever" was 
another word for scoundrel. But we are not 
responsible for such perversions of Christianity. 
Nothing could be more remote from the teaching 
of Scripture on the subject of dogma than such 
language. 

Every part of our religious belief is now con- 
demned as dogma. The belief in the personality 
of God ; that God is a Person who has any real 
existence, and is anything else than an abstraction 
(the name of a tendency,) is now denounced as 
the worst of all dogmaa 
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Let us take this one point as a sample of the 
rest of the sneers which have been directed against 
dogma as unpractical, and as incapable of in- 
fluencing conduct and moulding character. We 
are justified in saying to the enemies of dogma, 
" You have no right to separate those parts of 
" Scripture which you call dogmatic, from those 
" other parts which we call practical Scripture 
" never reveals dogmasfor their own sake,naked and 
" unpractical. When it tells us of the Unity of God 
'^ it is to warn us against the immoralities and cruel- 
" ties and degrading superstitions of Polytheism* 
" when it tells us of the Divinity of Christ, it is to 
" prove to us the love of the Father, in order that 
" we may love Him in return, and form our lives 
" after His spotless example ; and so on, in the case 
" of every other revelation respecting the character 
" of God and His relation to us/' We challenge 
the writers, who denounce dogma as unpractical, 
to point out a single passage in Scripture, in the 
Old Testament or in the New, giving us any 
information as to the character or the attributes 
of God, or of our relation to Him, which is not 
calculated to influence the conduct and to raise 
the character of man. 

If we abandon the belief in God as a Person, we 
lose the most ejSectual means of elevating and 
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educating mankind. Lord Bacon says, " Atheism 
destroys magnaminity and the raising of human 
nature, for take an example of a dog, and mark 
what a generosity and courage he will put on, when 
he finds himself maintained by a man, who to him 
is instead of a god — or melior natura — which 
courage is manifestly such, as that creature, without 
confidence of a better nature than his own could 
never attain. So man, when he resteth and 
assureth himself upon divine protection and power, 
gathereth a force and faith, which human nature 
in itself could not attain ; therefore, as atheism is 
in all respects hateful, so in this, that it depriveth 
human nature of the means to exalt itself above 
human frailty." 

Some dogmas there must be. Christianity is a 
great reality, account for it as we may. Christianity 
has exercised, and is exercising, the widest and 
deepest influence in every country where it is pro- 
fessed. Christianity is the most importaixt factor 
in modem civilisation. The life of Christ is a 
great truth, account for it as we may. Hundreds 
of millions of people call themselves by His name. 
Who was He ? Was He an ordinary man — did 
He work miracles — did He die on the cross — did 
He rise again ? We must form some opinion on 
these questions. They are simple matters of fact. 
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Whatever opinion we form will be a dogma. Jf 
we think on these subjects at all, the facts of Chris- 
tianity must be accounted for in some way, either 
as we account for them, or as they who deny their 
Divine origin account for them. The Christian 
system must be interpreted in some way, and in 
whatever way we interpret it we must express 
our conclusion in propositions which form dogmas, 
whether they be dogmas of scepticism or of faith. 

To say " I believe in the Eternal, not ourselves 
which maketh for righteousness," * is just as much 
a dogma as to say, " I believe in God the Father 
Almighty, maker of heaven and earth and in Jesus 
Christ, His only Son our Lord." And there can 
be nothing more unfair, than for the inventor of 
the former dogma to assail our religion, because 
it is a dogmatic system, "f- jmless it be that he 
himself tells us elsewhere that the Bible is nothing 
but poetry, incapable of any definite and ascer- 
tained meaning, so that we cannot argue logically, 
from any statement in the Bible, as we may argue 
from a triangle to its properties. If this be true 
has he not, when cutting down the upas tree of 
orthodoxy, severed the branch on which he himself 
was seated ? If the words of the Bible be not 
capable of any definite meaning, the dogmas of 

Literature and Dogma," p. 8. f p. 869. 
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infidelity are as illogical as the dogmas of fidth. 

What then is the Tahie of Christian dogma ? 
Directly, and for its own sake, nona Indirectly, 
and for its results, much. Doctrine is the foonda- 
tion, but a foundation, though indispensable for a 
house, is of itself useless and worse than useless 
It only cumbers the ground. It is a sham and a 
falsehood. A beginning without an end. A pro- 
mise meant to deceive. Religion, as a practical 
rule of life, works by a fixed method and rule, and 
proposes to itself four distinct objects, each having 
its own pla^, and its own relation, to what pre- 
cedes and what follows. 

First, the Christian religion, as the Apostles 
preached it in the beginning, and as we find it 
recorded in the New Testament, reveals certain 
truths to the understanding, proclaims principles 
of morality which recommend themselves to man's 
own conscience as worthy to have come from God. 
Declares that at a certain period of the history of 
our race the Word — the Son of God, took on Him 
a human body at the Incarnation, lived on earth 
for a few years, and taught Disciples, performed 
miracles, some of which discourses and miracles 
are recorded in the New Testament, and that He 
died on the Cross, on the third day rose again, 
afterwards ascended into beaven> and ten days 
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subsequently sent down the Holy Ghost to dwell 
in the hearts of his followers for ever. These ^nd 
many other facts like them, and connected with 
them, formed the substance of the Apostles preach- 
ing, and of the letters which they wrote. They 
were embodied in Creeds more or less full and 
comprehensive, and they form the great body of 
dogmatic teaching in our own Church. They are 
in the first instance addressed to the understand- 
ing — they are based on evidence — they claim to 
be received as true — ^and require that those who 
receive them should be able to prove their truth. 

But, not one of these truths, nor of the class of 
truths associated with them, is meant to gratify 
curiosity, or to answer intellectual doubts, or to 
lie barren and unproductive in the fallow soil of 
the mind. If ye believe these things, happy are 
ye, if he do them. Wretched are ye, if ye neglect 
them. The life is the test of the dogma. 

But, secondly, our belief must reach the affections. 
The affections are the moti/ve power. The affection 
of love is called forth by the surpassing love of 
Christ, and the affection of trust rests on the firm 
ground of His sacrifice for us, and the present aid 
of His spirit to support us' against temptation, and 
to hold us up in the time of weakness. The reli- 
gion of Christ proposes the highest truth on the 
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greatest of all subjects to the understanding ; wins 
the aflfections by exhibitions of the tenderest love, 
of unsullied purity, of perfect holiness ; assures' us 
of His unfailing sympathy, and His constant pres- 
ence. 

And, thirdly, the aflections govern the will. 
" God worketh in you, both to will and to do." 
" I delight to do Thy will, my God ; yea. Thy 
law is within my heart." 

And, lastly, the habits of the daily life 
mould and form the character. The whole of 
our present life is a state of probation for eternity. 
Earth becomes the training school, the place 
of discipline and education for Heaven. There 
could be no more unfair, nor untruthful, misrep- 
resentation of Christianity than that which ignores 
the great moral purposes for which spiritual 
truth has been revealed to the understanding, and 
speaks of Christianity as consisting of dogma, and 
dogma alone. The understanding is only the 
entrance. If the truths, proved to the under- 
standing, penetrate not into the heart, control 
not the will, change not the character, and govern 
not the life, the believer in Christianity will be 
the first to declaim against intellectual dogmas, 
as unprofitable, mischievous, and delusive. If 
dogmas meant nothing more than certain truths 
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• 

to be accepted by the intellect, their condem- 
nation would be perfectly just. And nowhere 
are they more emphatically condemned than in 
the Gospels. They have no value, unless they 
reach the affections, and through the affections 
govern the will and form the character. 

But there is no antagonism nor variance between 
the good and the true. And, therefore, these 
life-giving dogmas must be based on facts, i.e., on 
the facts of Christ's life — on the Scriptures record- 
ing these facts. The Christian system is not based 
on falsehood, but on moral truth and on actual, 
historical, well authenticated facts. 

Moreover, religion is a practical thing, affecting 
character and conduct. The question is, what 
does experience teach as to the laws of the 
formation of character ? Is character formed by 
books — ^by abstract propositions — by taste and 
culture — or by peraoTial influence ? 

What does education tell ? What does history 
tell ? All proclaim that moral character is moulded 
through the affections of faith and love, looking 
up to and resting in some person superior to 
ourselves. 

The ultimate object of the Christian religion is 
the formation of man's character, after the example 
of Christ. Character is formed by faith in some 
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person superior to ourselves. The attraction of 
personal character is the most conspicuous fact in 
all the history of the world. It is the strongest 
force in our own individual history. It is also the 
secret of the power of Christianity. Christianity 
appeals to the facts of Christ's life, as revealed in 
the Gospels and explained in the Epistles, i.e., on 
the dogmas which are summarised and condensed 
in the Creeds. 

The value of these dogmas consists in this, that 
they are statements of facts and principles, belief 
in which attracts the affections and dominates the 
life. Scripture is not responsible for the logic 
and dogmatism of the Athanasian Creed, but it 
is responsible for this dogma, that the God of 
the universe is a Person. "And since this is 
" as obnoxious to you as any other Article of 
" our Creed, we are entitled to meet you on this 
« ground, which is common to us with all Chris- 
" tians." We allege that without the belief in 
God as a Person, it is impossible to enlist any of 
the affections on the side of morality. * That with- 

* Mr. Arnold is not unconscious of the power which religion 
borrows from the affections. He would supply their place by the 
emotions. Thus (p. 21), "The passage from morality to religion is 
** made, when to morality is applied emotion. And the true 
" meaning of religion is thus not simply morality, but morality 
" tovAihed by emotion. And this new elevation and inspiration of 
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out the belief in God as a Person, the very best 
and noblest part of our nature would be left as 
destitute of its proper object as the eye would be 
if there were no light, or the ear if there were |io 
medium to convey sound. And we allege further, 
that in the facts of the Christian religion, and in 
the doctrines flowing from these facts, we have the 
most perfect instrumentality that could be ima- 
gined for training men to the highest life, through 
the noblest afifections of love and faith. 

I shall endeavour to explain how this is effected, 
that you may see more clearly the value of dogmas, 
and their place in the Christian system. If an 
infant were to ask what is the use of the alphabet, 
or the multiplication table, what would you say ? 

You could tell him a part, but not the whole use. 
Christianity is a system imperfectly comprehended, 
all the parts of which we cannot see nor under- 
stand, much less explain. But a system notwith- 
standing — ^not a congeries of unconnected atoms, 
but a system, harmonious and well-proportioned, 
with a beginning middle and end. Being a system 
it is built on certain principles. It supposes the 

" morality ig well marked by the word righteousness." It is hard 
to see how this emotion can be produced or sustained by contem- 
plating an abstraction. It is not hard to see how inferior such a 
feeling must be, at the best, to faith in Christ as a living Person. 
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truth of certain facts, some of which have been the 
objects of human consciousness, others beyond this 
sphere, in an invisible world — some in the midst 
of which we live — others to take place hereafter, 
in another state of existence. Moreover, Chris- 
tianity is based on a revelation made in diflferent 
places, at different times, to different persons. 

For instance, Christ lived about one thousand 
eight hundred years ago. His life has been 
written, and we have the account of it, as well 
as of the subject matter of His own teaching, 
and the teaching of His inspired Apostles. These 
are facts to be proved, like any other facts, by 
historical proof. By comparing these books, one 
with another, we obtain additional information 
respecting His person. His purpose in coming to 
the world. His work — ^that this has not ceased, 
but that He is living still, and that He will not 
cease to live. 

9 

These truths, and other truths, communicated to 
His Apostles, He commanded to be taught by His 
Church. The Apostles left the record of their 
teaching in the books which, collected together, 
we call the New Testament. These are the facts 
which form the base of the Christian religion. But 
these are- not the whole of religion. We have to 
find out, as far as we can, the principles underlying 
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these facts, and the purpose for which they have 
been communicated. Of their importance we 
have no doubt, since God saw fit to perform a 
number of wonderful miracles, for the purpose of 
proving them to mankind, and authenticating the 
mission of those, His Apostles, through whom the 
facts and the interpretation of them was subse- 
quently given to the world. Christ did not Himself 
communicate the whole of this revelation, but was 
the subject of a revelation afterwards given by the 
Apostles. This revelation was to some extent the 
explanation of the facts of the life of Christ, 
telling us who He was— why He came into the 
world, &c. Hence are formed our dogmas. • 

Some dogmas are necessary to religion. We 
must have some opinion of Christ. The Mahom- 
medans believe that He lived, and that He was a 
prophet second only to Mohammed. This is a 
dogma. 

Did He exist or not ? This is a dogma. 

Was He God ? Did He rise again from the grave ? 

Religious men are not the only dogmatista, nor 
the most intolerant. The diflference is this— our 
dogmas are practical. Other dogmas are iheoretical. 
The belief or disbelief in them makes men neither 
better nor worse. For instance — no man can be the 
better or the happier for ^lieving that God 

B 
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is not a person^ but only the name for a tendency. 
Whereas no man can really believe all that the 
Scriptures tell of the love of God to man — of 
the Divine atonemient for sin, and of the help 
which Gkxl promises to man struggling with temp- 
tation, without being better as well as happier for 
hisbeUef. If any man wiU do God's wiU, he shaU 
know of the doctrine that it comes from God. 

Considering religion, therefore, as a scheme for 
the improvement and development of the highest 
character in man, the question arises — How is 
such a character produced ? We answer, by 
faith in Christ. It is not religion oTily which 
caHs forth the exercise of faith. The great 
power in education is faith. Faith ^is instinctive 
— ^necessary to life, before the child has acquired 
the knowledge that those who provide for its 
wants are faitkworthy. Belief in the order of 
nature — ^in the truths of science — ^in the value of 
culture (this last of all and most diflScult to be 
acquired,) comes later, if it comes at all, and has 

far less influence in the formation of character 

* 

than faith in some person whom we believe to be 
far superior to ourselves. 

Let it not be said that the idea of faith is 
lowered by referring it to so humble a root a£ the 
instinctive trust of human beings in their parents 
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and in each other. It is by means of the justice, 
the mercy, and the truth of man, imperfect as 
these are, that we learn the meaning of these 
words, and that it becomes possible for us to be- 
lieve in the justice, mercy, and truth of God. It 
is from our own knowledge of the relation between 
father and son, that we understand what is meant by 
a Father in Heaven, and it is from having to repose 
faith in man, that we learn to have faith in God. 

Faith is the most powerful element in educa- 
tion — ^faith in a person. It meets the first and 
strongest and most universal instinct in our 
^nature. The history of the world is also, in a 
large measure, a history of the power of faith. 
Hero worship is the strongest instinct of hu- 
manity. K there were no God in heaven, we would 
make gods of our feUows and worship them. What 
men have exercised the widest influence in the 
world — Alexander or Aristotle ? Julius Caesar or 
Cicero ? Luther or Erasmus ? Cecil or Bacon ? 
Napoleon or Rousseau ? 

The men of action have changed the fortunes 
of the world. The men of contemplation have 
written and discovered, and foretold new worlds, 
and pointed to new triumphs which the men of 
action have won, and left as a fruitful inheritance 
for their children. And where did these leaders 
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of mankind find the secret of their success ? 
Where did they dig up the precious talisman which 
made their words magnets of hearts ? 

How did they draw thousands after them^ by an 
irresistible attraction ? 

They had the power of calling forth the trust 
and confidence of their followers. Where did they 
find this power ? They had shown themselves 
capable of grappling with great difficulties, of 
providing for unforeseen contingencies, of con- 
verting impediments into opportunities, of finding 
a way into the sunshine of prosperity out of the 
darkest night. The men of indomitable energy, of* 
invincible courage, and inexhaustible resource, are 
the natural leaders of mankind — born to be kings 
of men. Such men have raised armies by their 
tread ; have kindled their followers' enthusiasm 
by a single glance ; have turned backward the 
current of men's strongest instincts, and compelled 
thousands to yield up their lives a willing sacrifice 
to a cause of which they knew nothing, but for 
which they felt that they could trust some man 
better, and wiser, and stronger, than themselves. 
Of this power Christ is the highest, because the 
only Divine example. There could not be a 
grosser slander, a slander more triumphantly re- 
futed by every day's experience and by the plainest 
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facts of history, than the assertion that faith in a 
personal God and personal Saviour is not practical.* 
Why ; there is not a single action or sentiment of 
our life in which we may not feel its power. There 
is not a single temptation from which it cannot 
shield us. There is not a suffering which it does 
not teach us to hear. There is not a sorrow or 
privation for which it does not provide a remedy. 
If there be anything in the world more practical 
than another, it i^ the Gospel of Christ as it was 
preached by the Apostles. It was not by its 
doctrinal sympathies that Christianity overcame 
philosophy. The heathen philosophers, the men 
of culture of that day, found that the common 
people, the slaves, the rudest and most repulsive 
barbarians, the people least likely to relish or to 
understand abstruse questions of doctrine or 
theories of philosophy, were exhibiting a courage 
and purity and love which neither persecution nor 
reward could change, so that after a while it 
was everywhere seen that Christians led more 
attractive lives than other men ; and thus faith, 
resting on Christian dogma, conquered the world. 

* " Morality, ethics, conduct, being by many people, and above 
all by theologians, carefully contra-distinguished from religion." 
Literature and Dogma, p. 19. 
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11 ye loYd me, keep my commandments." — John ziv. 15. 




S THE morality of the New Testament 
better than any other system of morality ? 
This is the question which we shall 
try to answer this morning. In this matter, 
however, it is difficult to judge impartially. The 
very greatness of our obligation to the Gospel of 
Christ conceals from us its real value. We have 
been brought up in a Christian land. We are 
familiar with the lessons of Christianity. Our 
literature, our laws, our proverbs, our social usages 
have taken for granted the morality of Scripture, 
so that we could not, even if we would, separate 
the secular from the religious, and determine how 
much of the texture of our minds, of our emotions, 
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of our whole character, has been drawn finom Scrip- 
ture, how much from every other source ? We 
would have to go back to pre-christian times, or 
pass over to un-christian countries before we could 
truly and fairly estimate how much we owe to the 
Gospel of Christ. The very men who now decry 
Christian doctrine, detract from the glory of 
Christian morality, and pronounce the histories 
of the> Gospel of Christ to be untrue, have been 
brought up in Christian families, and have been 
taught to practise the principles, which afterwards 
they seek to destroy. However, they have not so 
thoroughly unlearned the lessons of their youth as 
to tear away from their minds the whole of that 
early training which Christian parents, impelled 
by Christian motives, have striven to impart. 

The enemies of the truth, as it is in Jesus, are 
constantly changing their point of attack, as they 
think that one after another of its bulwarks may 
have become accessible to their missiles or may 
have been neglected by its defenders. But it is 
something new, and no little startling, to be told 
that the truths of revealed religion, which are en- 
shrined in our creeds, and which we know to be 
the highest and purest source of morality as well 
as of spiritual life, are less pure and less powerful 
than certain systems of philosophy or habits of in- 
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tellectuaJ culture. This is no light charge. It is 
the gravest accusation that could be brought 
against* Christianity. It is no less than a charge 
of treason to our own principles and disloyalty to 
our Divine Master. It reminds us of the occasion 
when Christ himself was taunted with being in 
league with the great enemy of souls, at the very 
time when people said He was pretending to 
destroy His power. 

Eighteousness, purity, and love are, indeed, the 
pre-eminent and characteristic glories of the Gospel. 
If any other means of promoting these could be 
found more effectual; if we could discover any- 
where else a more perfect law of human life, 
appealing to motives stronger and more universal 
than the law of Christ ; giving us a rule of conduct 
more perfect than the example of Christ ; supported 
by an authority more weighty, and tested by re- 
suits more beneficent, we might, indeed, despair 
of the future of Christianity. But we do not despair. 
We desire no fairer field. When the enemies of 
revealed ireligion appeal to morality as the crucial 
test, the Christian advocate can desire no test more 
decisive by which to determine all the momentous 
questions at issue in this great controversy. 

This, indeed, touches the honour of Christianity. 
For this is the purpose for which Christ came into 
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the world, and for which He instituted the Divine 
Society of the Christian Church. To teach men 
how to live soberly, righteously, and godly, in this 
present evil world, and to give them such help in 
the conflict with evil, and such knowledge of His 
will, as they could gain in no other way and from 
no other source. Our present position is, perhaps^ 
unusual. The Gospel of Christ can, indeed, by the 
calm dignity of its presence, silence the ribald 
jest of the voluptuary. It is something new for 
the preacher of morality and righteousness, himself, 
perhaps, unconsciously indebted to it for the 
higher tone of his morality and for the best prin- 
ciples of his unbelieving creed, to tell us that the 
fountain of Christian morality is poisoned at its 
source by the dogmas with which its teachers have 
associated it, or that it has run so far and contracted 
so many impurities in its course through the world, 
that it is time it was superseded by the new religion 
of culture and philosophy. No words can express 
too clearly the purity of the law of God. " Let every 
one that nameth the name of Christ depart from 
iniquity." '* Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God." We would say, therefore, to the 
modern preacher of righteousness — " So far as the 
" law of righteousness has been engraven by the 
" finger of Gk>d on your soul, deepen the letters and 
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clear away the rubbish and the weeds which have 
marred their beauty and obscured their meaning. 
" So far as the laws of nature, or of honour, or of 
" society, or of culture, throw any reflected light on 
" this great primeval edict of conscience, and help 
" you to spell out the words of th« original charter 
*' of man's nobility, and to connect them into intelli- 
" gible sentences, you will do well to let this light 
" flash on the original characters and to purify the 
moral atmosphere around them, that they may be 
more clearly deciphered, and more easily obeyed." 
Is the Christian afraid of the result ? Does he 
fear lest the morality of revelation should suffer 
by this comparison ? No ; so far from being afraid, 
we rejoice at every such effort, if only it be fairly 
carried out, and if objectors will consent to abide 
by the issue which they themselves have raised 
and the tests which they have invoked. The more 
successful are men's strivings after a purer morality 
and a more perfect righteousness, the better will 
they be able to appreciate this the surpassing glory 
of the Gospel. For what is the testimony of every 
man who Ipoks honestly into his own heart ? Does 
not the law of natural conscience (if only men will 
let it speak) condemn the impurity of men's lives, 
and extort from every honest self-examiner the 
testimony of Scripture. " There is a law in my 
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members warring agamist the law of my mind, and 
bringing me into subjection to the law of sin and 
death. The good that I would I do not, but the 
evil which I would not that I do. I delight in the 
law of God after the inward man. But I see 
another law in my members warring against the 
law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity to 
the law of sin which is in my members." The higher 
is any man's ideal of the purity of virtue, the better 
will he be able to appreciate the purity of the law 
of Christ. Just as in travelling through a hilly 
country we cannot take in the full height of the 
highest mountain from the plain. But, as we 
mount up towards it, and pass over one after 
another of the lower eminences, we become better 
able to judge of its vast proportions. So, also, the 
longer we breathe the purer air of human virtue 
the more the eye is trained to measure distances 
in the clearer atmosphere of morality, the better 
shall we be able to look up, with increasing rever- 
ence, and ever deepening admiration, to the height 
of those mountains whose tops reach to heaven> 
behind which the sun never seta 

I shall show that the morality of the Gospel of 
Christ is better than any of its proposed substitutes. 

Mrst, because it rests on the highest authority, 
on the supreme law of God. 
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Secondly, because it is more complete, in sup- 
plying the defects and remedying the excesses of 
other systems of morality. 

And, thirdly, because it appeals by the strongest 
motives to our noblest affections. 

Other considerations might be adduced, equally 
important and conclusive, but they would be less 
capable of popular treatment, they would detain 
us too long, and they might, perhaps, weaken the 
impression which these considerations are calcu- 
lated to produce. First, then, as to the value of 
the moral law of Scripture, as resting on the 
supreme authority of the Author and Governor of 
the world. 

How sad would be the condition of the world, if 
we had no authoritative standard, no higher law of 
morality I If every man were not only permitted, 
but required to find out for himself what is good 
and right, and were unable to refer to any 
better authority, or any higher standard, than 
the opinions and the lives of other men ; if 
there were no criterion of morality, more easily 
ascertained and more readily applied than the 
supposed utility of the action, or the happiness 
of the individual, or the good of society. What a 
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shifting and uncertain and delosive standard any 
of these would form. ♦ 

Certain virtues, no doubt, would continue to be 
cultivated, such as honesty, courage, prudence, and 
sobriety. All public virtues, which manifestly tend 
to the welfare or safety of society, would continue 
to be honoured and rewarded, and, therefore, to be 
cultivated. Society would take care to protect 
itself against the murderer,, the robber, the false- 
swearer, and self-interest would be strong enough 
to teach the practice of the virtues of prudence and 
sobriety. But it is not in these virtues that Chris- 
tian morality is most conspicuously necessary. 

K Christianity were not true, the only motives 
which would influence the great majority of man- 
kind would be the love of praise and the fear of 
reproach. The only standard by which they would 
judge of conduct would be the opinion of men 

* Mr. Mill thus desoribes his father's opinions, — ** Consistently 
oarrjring ont the doctrine, that the object of praise and blame 
should be the discouragement of wrong conduct and the encourage- 
ment of right, he refused to let his praise or blame be influenced 
by the motive of the agent. He blamed as severely what ha 
thought a bad action, when the motive was a feeling of duty, as if 
the agents had been consciously evil doers. He would not have 
accepted as a plea in mitigation for inquisitors, that they sincerely 
believed burning heretics to be an obligation of conscience." — 
J. S. Mill's Autobiography, p. 49. 
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like themselves. The highest rewards to which 
they would aspire would be the praise which the 
crowd would bestow on that kind of moral excel- 
lence which the crowd values most and of which 
alone it is competent to judge. Far be it from us 
to under estimate our obligations to the laws of 
honour and of society. Many, indeed, are the 
benefits which we derive from the good opinion of 
our fellow men. Many are the evils which it con- 
trols and holds in check. The laws which society 
enacts in its own defence prevent much injustice, 
much injury to the helpless, many cruel acts and 
still more cruel words. Nor do we deny that the 
graces and elegancies of civilized life contribute 
largely to the happiness of all, and foster many 
qualities most beautiful and noble in themselves, 
and most valuable in their results. Culture and 
civilization have done much to soften morals and 
save men form barbarism. Those virtues, which 
the crowd, whether barbarous or civilized, can un- 
derstand and imitate, the crowd will applaud, 
encourage, and reward. 

But what would be the condition of the world, 
what would be the state of man, even of the most 
cultivated man, if this were all? What would man 
be without the severer virtues of personal charac- 
ter, which reach deeper and are less attractive in 

c 
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their subdued humility and patient resignation, 
than the accomplishments and amenities of the 
most polished and most intellectual society ? What 
would the world be without purity, meekness, long- 
suflfering, self-control, self-denial, humility, and all 
the other kindred and pre-eminently Christian 
graces, which, because they cost too much of inward 
discipline, in the denial of the carnal appetites and 
the subjugation of the carnal Will, while they bring 
in no return of honour or profit from the world, 
are unnoticed and unrewarded, and, therefore, 
uncultivated by the crowd, to which (whether it 
be barbarous or cultured) the love of praise is the 
very breath of life. 

It must be so, if we are to have no higher 
standard than the world's law, for the stream cannot 
rise higher than the fountain. If we bring a man 
like ourselves to sit in judgment on the depravities 
of our common sinful nature, with its moral 
diseases, its turbulent passions, nts worldly aflfec- 
tions, and its repugnance to the thought of an 
over-ruling, all-seeing God (unless these be mani- 
festly injurious to society or to the individual), how 
can we expect that he will condemn himself by 
condemning others? Will not his moral sense, 
prejudiced as it is against seeing and still more 
against acknowledging his own defects, perceive 
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but dimly, and feel but weakly, the same faults in 
other men ? Therefore the character produced by 
these vaunted systems of morality is shallow, super- 
ficial, capricious, ever-changing. It discourages 
and sneers down, and, so far as it can, it would 
forbid the noblest and manliest, as well as the 
purest and most gentle and most loving qualities 
of which we have any conception. * 

In other words, Christian morality supplies the 
defects of the morality of those other systems which 
are now recommended in its place. These are the 
special and peculiar contributions which the reli- 
gion of Christ has made to the common stock of 
the Tirtue and happiness of ma^ind. They are 
to be found no where else than in the Gospel of 
Christ. There we see them arrayed in the most 

* The following extract from " Enigmas of life," will illustrate 
the intolerance, as well as the uncharitableness, of some of the 
anti-dogmatists. '' We are learning to insist more and more on 
" the freedom of the individual will, the right of every one to 
" judge and act for himself. We are growing daily more foolishly 
" and cr^ninally lenient to every natural propensity, less and less 
'' inclined to resent or control, or punish its indulgence. We ^ 
" dbsoiuiely refuse to let the poor, the incapahle, the lazy, or the 
" diseased die ; we enable or allow .them, if we do not actually 
** encourage them, to propagate their incapacity, poverty, and 
'* constitutional disorders," p. 113. Utilitarianism would sacrifice 
the individual to society, Christianity raises society through the 
individuals, and throws its shield over those very classes which 
most need its protection — ^the poor and the sick. 
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attractive loveliness, recommended by the most 
constraining motives, clothed in the spotless gar- 
ment of the humanity of the Son of God, enforced 
by the humiliation of the manger, and the agony 
of the garden, and the death of the cross. Con- 
trast, for a moment, the wretched shallowness 
of this new morality with the purity and depth of 
the morality of the Gospel. The law of Christ's 
service appeals to the purest, strongest and deepest 
motives of our nature — to love, faith, gratitude, 
reverence. Each of these in its purest form, and 
in its highest degree of intensity, is called forth by 
the life of Christ and by the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity ; by love to Him who so loved the world 
that He gave His only begotten Son to save men 
from the guilt and from the punishment of sin — 
by gratitude for the highest of blessings, everlasting 
life purchased at an inestimable cost — ^by trust in 
Him whose love and wisdom and power are infinite 
and everlasting. We could not conceive any in- 
fluence stronger than these to draw the hearts of 
men to the highest and most perfect virtue, and to 
supply the defects under which every other system 
labours, and which it is impossible for them to 
supply without calling in the aid of revealed 
religion. 

But, perhaps, it may be said that this is not a 
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fair way of dealing with rival systems of philosophy, 
which are not addressed to the vulgar, but to 
men of culture. I have not spoken of them, as 
they may be elaborated in the study of the philo- 
sopher or of the misotheist, but as they must 
appear to the majority of men, who have neither 
the leisure nor the ability for abstruse disquisition 
on culture or philosophy. On this subject Lord 
Bacon will be admitted to be a high authority. 
He was a man of culture as well as of strong com- 
mon sense and knowledge of mankind. 

The world's estimate of virtue is expressed in 
the following words of Lord Bacon, " The common 
people understand not many excellent virtues ; the 
lowest virtues draw praise from them ; tl;^ middle 
virtues work in them astonishment or admiration, 
but of the highest virtues they have no sense or 
perceiving at all, but shows and appearances like 
virtues serve best with them. Certainly fame is 
like a river, that beareth up things light and 
swollen, and drowns things weighty and solid." * 

But how are we to provide for the things weighty 
and solid, which the river of public opinion conceals 
and destroys ? There can be no real discipline of 
character, no real improvement, without self-denial, 
and the postponement of present gratification for 

• Essay of Praise. 
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the sake of future and more permanent good. But, 
self-denial is an irksome thing in itself, and it 
brings no return such as will ring on the world's 
counter either in money or in reputation, or in 
enjoyment. This is the great defect in other 
systems of morality, which the Gospel supplies. It 
seems to fit into this vacant place like the two 
parts of a tally. At the very point where the light 
of the morality of the world fails us the light of 
heaven begins to shine on our path. The world is 
satisfied with superficiality. The Gospel of Christ 
prescribes thoroughness. Society takes care of 
itself, rewards, by its meed of praise what is bene- 
ficial, and punishes, by its censure, what is injurious, 
to the interests of men as they affect each other in 
the aggregate. The Gospel of Christ goes deeper 
down, and deals with each individual soul, begin- 
ning with the heart, for out of the heart come the 
issues of life. 

What would be the history of the world, what 
would be the state of society among ourselves, 
what would be the state of our own hearts, what 
would be the prospects of humanity, whhout the 
laws and the motives of Christian morality ? How 
are these to be dissociated from Christian dogmas ? 
If there were no such master as Christ to claim the 
homage of our hearts, and to teach by His own 
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example the glory of self-denial, purity and holi- 
ness, a chasm would open beneath our feet, never 
to be filled up nor bridged over. 

But, if we take the other point of view we shall 
find that the superiority of the law of Christ is not 
less conspicuous in correcting the excesses than in 
remedying the defects of other systems of morality. 
We have seen that the defect of these proposed 
substitutes for Christianity, is that they make no 
provision for the perfection of individual character 
by self-denial, and those inner virtues which do 
not attract the praise of the world. At best they 
•work from without inwardly, whereas the Gospel 
works from within, outwardly purifying the heart 
first, and from the heart purifying all the issues of 
life. 

The excesses of other proposed substitutes lie in 
the direction of exaggerated self-love, in the abuse 
of the laws of honour, in forgetting or rather never 
teaching the duty of forgiving injuries and loving 
our enemies, in inclining men to revenge insults 
and reproaches, i.e., in cultivating pride and self- 
assertion instead of self-denial and humility. 

In this, as in the former case, the world owes 
more to the Gospel than it is willing to acknow- 
ledge. We should be as * miserable without the 
Gospel of Christ to correct the arrogant selfishness 
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and unmerciful vindictiveness of mankind, as with- 
out its divine lessons of purity and self-denial to 
supply its emptiness, and to lay the foundation of 
the highest virtue deep in the inmost recess of 
man's spiritual nature. The defects of man's nature 
are supplied by the Gospel. Its excesses are 
remedied by the Gospel. What are the qualities 
which men delight to honour ? And what would 
be the condition of society, if we were left to the 
moral laws of the world, and to these alone, un- 
checked and unrestrained ? The laws of honour 
and of fashion are the laws of self-protection, self- 
aggrandisement, self-exaltation. We all know what 
characters are fostered by such rules and such 
discipline as this. What is the standard which 
the world prizes, cultivates, and rewards ? It is 
called "honour." To this idol every affection, 
every interest, every private, domestic, and social 
happiness, is ruthlessly sacrificed. The man of 
honour cannot brook the thought of insult. The 
slightest suspicion of another's unfairness or con- 
tempt drives away from him every feeling of 
sympathy or brotherhood. The slightest affront 
exasperates. The least infringement of the smallest 
privilege whets the insatiable appetite of revenge. 
What would be the state of the world, if it were 
surrendered absolutely, and without the control of 
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Christian teaching to the sway of those passions 
which the most honourable of mankind cultivate 
in themselves and prize in others ? Would it im- 
prove the condition of society and increase the 
happiness of mankind if, instead of self-denial, 
self-indulgence, instead of humility, pride, instead 
of forgiveness, revenge were to be our standard of 
the highest morality ? It is unnecessary to say 
more as to the superiority in this respect also of 
the morality of the Gospel of Christ over the highest 
morality of the world's most honourable men. As 
the purity and self-denial of the law of Christ 
supply the defects of the world's morality, so do 
its precepts of love and forgiveness correct its 
gravest excesses, and supply the only force which 
is able to counteract and to control them. 

All love, except the love of God, reduces and 
contracts the soul. If a man be covetous, fastening 
his afifections on money, you will find him in other 
respects also narrow-minded and unsympathizing. 
His intellect, whatever be its capacities, will em- 
brace little beyond modes of accumulation, and so 
will dwarf itself down to the dimensions of its 
every day pursuits. If his heart be fixed on repu- 
tation his ambitions may be high and far spreading, 
but they will begin and end with self. He may 
sigh for the possession of a world, but it will only 
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be for himself, not for the sake of others. All 
objects, except God, axe smaller than the heart 
itself, and they will only fill the heart by narrow- 
ing and contracting it. Whereas the love of God 
not only occupies man's heart to the full, but 
stretches and expands it, enabling it to hold more, 
and at the same time giving it more to hold. 

But, after all, it is in the motives to Christian 
morality that we find its highest glory and its 
mightiest power. What avails every other remedy ? 
What would avail even the morality of the New 
Testament, so ample in its fullness, and so suited 
to correct the excesses of the laws of honour and 
society, if it were separated from its distinguishing 
and characteristic motives ? You may describe in 
words of unquestionable truth the happiness of 
virtue, the rewards of virtue, the glory of virtue. 
But with what result ? The victim of evil habit 
listens with gratification, perhaps with a glow of 
transient enthusiasm, to your eloquent description. 
He is reminded of the dignity of human nature, 
and, perhaps, he makes a feeble effort to reach the 
high ideal, — ^but be will soon sink back to his 
former apathy, for there is a power in habitual self- 
indulgence which no argument addressed to the 
understanding can overcome. He heaves a sigh as 
he hears what he might have been, and remembers 
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what he is, and falls back again to hifl sinful 
indulgence with, perhaps, the aggravated bitter- 
ness of self-reproach and despair. 

We do not say that any remedy will necessarily 
succeed in such a case. Men may close their eyes, and 
harden their hearts, even against the truth. No man 
is converted against his will. But the Gospel of Christ 
proceeds in the only way, and appeals to the only 
motives, which carry the least prospect of success. 
The Gospel appeals to the affections, and so touches 
the spring which commands the whole life of man. 
It enlists the affections on the side of duty ; or, in 
the language of Scripture, it writes the law of God 
on the heart of man, by the life-giving Spirit of 
God, thus teaching us perfectly to love Him whose 
law we are to obey, and whose example we are to 
follow. We are told of the great love of Christ 
Then we are invited to love Him in return, and 
to show our love, and gratitude, and trust, by 
keeping His commandments. These affections 
become the motive power of Christian morality. 

Affections are to the soul what appetites are to 
the body. It would not be diflBcult to prove that 
the health of the body depends on the fiupply of 
the proper kind of food, at proper times and in 
proper quantities. It is possible to analyze the 
food and to point out what part of the animal 
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organism is built up out of each particular kind of 
food. In this way we can demonstrate how one 
kind of food provides the materials of heat, 
another repairs the waste of tissue, another 
arrests the progress of decay, and so on. But, 
what would you think of the physician who would 
deliberately propose to dispense with the appetites 
altogether, and to depend for the support of life 
and health on the patient's acquaintance with the 
laws of his own body, and on the demonstrative 
proof that proper food at fixed times, and in mea- 
sured quantities, is absolutely necessary to life ? It 
is far less reasonable to expect that men will be 
virtuous, if their affections be not enlisted on the 
side of virtue. For it is by no means as certain 
that virtuous conduct will lead to the happiness of 
the soul, as that want of food will lead to the 
quick and inevitable death of the body. But, no 
way has ever been discovered in which the best 
and strongest affections of which we are capable — 
the affections of love and of trust can be made to 
minister to the life of the soul, i.e., to the life of 
righteousness, unless by the way which is opened 
to us in the Gospel of Christ. We, at least, my 
brethren, do not need to be told, that He who best 
knew our nature might be trusted to repair it. 
We know that when the highest efforts of human 
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wisdom have tried to stay the progress of human 
sin, and to strengthen human weakness, and to 
alleviate the load of human sorrow — when they 
have been dismissed, one after another, as mere 
idle dreams, which aggravate the diseases they 
pretend to cure, every Bible in our land will pro- 
vide a remedy not less marvellous in its wisdom 
than effectual in its operation. And what is this 
marvellous remedy ? It is the old, old story, so 
simple as to win the ear of childhood, so profound 
that no plummet line of hoariest wisdom has been 
able to sound its depth. Where can we find a law 
as pure as the law of God ? " The law of the Lord 
is- an undefiled law, converting the soul. The 
testimony of the Lord is true, giving wisdom to the 
simple. All other things come to an end, but Thy 
commandments, Lord, are exceeding broad, 
and they endure for ever." Where else shall we 
find, harmonized and blended into one, the sternest 
condemnation of sin with the tenderest compassion 
for the sinner, humility the most profound, and 
repentance the most sincere, with reverence for 
the immortal soul, which has been purchased by 
an infinite ransom ? Where else shall we find the 
defects of human systems, so completely supplied in 
the cultivation of personal holiness through self- 
sacrifice and the denial of ungodliness and worldly 
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lusts? Where else shall we find the extrava- 
gances and excesses of human codes of honour 
and glory, so fully corrected, in teaching forgive- 
ness to the vindictive and mercy to the powerful ? 
Where else shall we find hatred of sin so intense 
as in the Atonement, love to man so all-sacrificing 
as in the Incarnation, a pattern so spotless as in 
the life of Christ, and so constraining a motive to 
obedience, as in the exhortation of the dying 
Saviour to those for whom He died ? " If ye love 
me, keep my commandments." True it is that 
men, in whose behalf these mysterious transactions 
have been accomplished, and to whom they have 
been revealed, may slumber as they listen, or awake 
only to sneer. Even such constraining motives as 
these may fail to wake in their hearts any echo of 
sympathy or love. But this, at least, is as evident 
in theory, as it is proved by every (Jay's experience, 
that God's method of restoring men by the affec- 
tions of love and gratitude and trust is the most 
effectual, though it may be spumed by sinful hearts 
and inattentive ears. If it fail, no method which 
man can suggest will ever succeed. 
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CHRISTIAN MIRACLES, THEIR VALUE AS 

EVIDENCE AND THEIR PLACE IN 

THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION.' 



'* The same oame to Jesus by night, and said unto Him, Babbi, 
we know that Thou art a teacher come from God : for no man can 
do these miracles that Thou doest, except Qod be with him." — SU 
John iii 2. 




[HERE could be no misrepresentation of 
the Christianity of the New Testament 
more unfair than that which would class 
the miracles of the New Testament with the 
miracles of modem Rome. * 

The circulation of base coin is no argument 
against the value of genuine gold. It only teaches 
us caution in ascertaining the tests by which to 
distinguish the spurious from the genuine. In 
external appearance, and to the superficial observer, 
genuine and counterfeit miracles are, no doubt, 

* Literature and Dogma, p. 249. 
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alike. But here their reseiiLblance ends. The 
miracles of Christ were not performed in the 
presence of Christians prepared to believe them as 
a part of Christianity, and taught to regard their 
own unquestioning credulity as a meritorious proof 
of faith in the religion in which they had been 
brought up. They were performed in the presence 
of enemiee, who were invited to investigate the 
proofs on which they rested, and many of whom, 
after witnessing them, accepted on their testimony 
a system of religious teaching and religious worship, 
opposed to all their former prejudices; and, in 
consequence of this belief, gave up their homes, 
their early habits, their former amusements (which 
were in most cases forbidden by the new religion), 
as well as many other ties which were held dearest, 
for a new religion which promised them nothing 
in this world but contempt, persecution, and fre- 
quently, death. 

How men, such as the Apostles, without learn- 
ing, or influence, or wealth, or worldly power of 
any kind, could have propagated such a religion as 
the religion of Christ without miracles, or how 
they could have imposed on so many vigilant and 
crafty enemies, by pretended miracles, the impug- 
ners of New Testament history have never been 
able, have seldom even attempted, to show. Not 
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one of these special characteristics which distinguish 
the miracles of the New Testament, and to which 
Christians appeal in proof of the truth of Chris- 
tianity, is to be found in the miracles of Lourdes 
and La Salette. 

So far from being similar (unless in their super- 
ficial accidents) it would be hard to imagine any 
more palpable contrast, in the moral teaching with 
which they are associated, in the circumstances, the 
historical evidence, the purpose, the object, and the 
results. This, indeed, has been admitted by men 
of culture, as little disposed to favour what is 
generally called dogmatism, as Mr. Arnold himself. 
The author of " Ecce Homo" admits it to be a fact, 
" which is fully capable of being established by 
" ordinary evidence, and which is actually estab- 
lished, by evidence as ample as any historical 
" fact whatever, that Christ professed to work 
" miracles. So that, on the whole, miracles play 
" so important a part in Christ's scheme, that any 
" theory which would represent them as due entirely 
" to the imagination of His followers, or of a later 
" age," — (whichis Mr, Arnold's theory) — "destroys 
*' the credibility of the documents, not partially but 
" wholly, and leaves Christ a personage as mythical 
" as Hercules." * 

* Ecce Homo, p. 43. 
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We have a right to ask that the question of the 
truth of miracles should be judged by historical 
tests and not by the tests of criticism. We accept 
such a verdict, as the only one which is competent 
to deal with the case, and it reduces the question 
of the truth of the New Testament to a very simple 
issue, i.e., were the Jews right, who said "This 
man deceiveth the people ? " or Nicodemus, who 
said^ " No man can do these miracles which thou 
doest, except God be with him ? And since " it 
can be established by evidence as ample as any 
other historical fact whatever," that Christ pro- 
fessed to perform miracles, those who deny the 
New Testament history are bound to show how 
such a deception could be carried on so long, on a 
scale so extensive, and under the eyes of so many 
watchful enemies, without detection and exposure. 

While the men who deny the miracles, and at 
the same time extol the wisdom and virtue of those 
who PROFESSED to perform them, must also show 
how such a profession could have been made so 
openly and so persistently by one who (if He were 
not what we believe Him to have been) was either 
the most extravagant enthusiast, or the most cun- 
ning impostor whom the world ever saw. 

But we do not rest the whole weight of the 
Christian religion on any one part of its evidence, 
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however strong. Our subject, this morning, is not 
Christian evidence in general, but only one portion 
of a great whole, and that portion in its relation to 
the rest. 

The evidences of Christianity make up a great 
system of which each part has its own place, and 
does its own work, som! addre^ing the mind, some 
the conscience, some the aflfections, some the 
imagination. There is evidence, literary, historical, 
scientific, internal and external, from every quarter; 
unless from culture — ^which the inspired writers re- 
pudiate. The Bible touches and levies contributions 
from almost every department of human thought. 

In the last century writers on evidence may have 
given too prominent a place to miracles. This has, 
not unnaturally, led to their undue depreciation in 
our time. Miracles are always ranked in the Bible 
among the evidences, but never as the only, nor as 
the highest evidence. Christ Himself appeals to 
miracles as evidences of the truth, and so pledges 
His veracity to them, but He classes them not first, 
but among the lowest proofs. " If ye believe me 
not, believe me for the very work's sake." The 
miracles which He did were only one out of many 
proofs of His Divine mission and character. They 
were valuable as much as proofs of goodness as of 
power, and were addressed rather to those who 
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were without, than to those who were within the 
circle of His teaching. Two kinds of miracles are 
recorded in Scripture. Evil spirits were permitted 
to work miracles. From these the miracles of 
Christ, and of His Apostles, were distinguished, by 
the purpose for which they were performed, the 
teaching with which they were accompanied, and 
the character of the performer. In this way the 
doctrines of Christ, the holiness of His life, and the 
holiness and purity of the lives of His followers, 
were to be the test of their miracles, whether they 
were performed by the Author of all good, or by 
the author of evil. In other words, the miracles 
did not prove the doctrine, but the doctrine showed 
that the miracles were from GoD. Virtue and 
holiness do not need to be proved. Moral goodness 
is a proof of this peculiar kind, that it grows more 
and more satisfactory with the increase of virtuous 
character in those to whom it appeals. We can 
conceive it possible for God to have spoken to man 
without miracles. For the conscience is the faculty 
specially addressed, as the medium for conveying 
moral truth to mankind. But the conscience, though 
the highest, is not the only part of man's nature, nor 
is it sufficient to show that the Christian religion 
is worthy to have come from God. The question 
will arise. Did it a^ually come from God, or did 
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man find it out for himself ? The obligation to 
believe the Revelation, and to obey the law, will 
arise from its having been given by some one 
invested with authority from the Creator and 
Grovernor of the world, who gives the command and 
has the right to punish those who violate it. 

In this question it is important to distinguish 
between the evidence for miracles and the evidence 
from miracles, i,e., between the reasons which 
satisfy us that miracles were actually performed, 
and the particular kind of proof which miracles 
(supposing them to be proved) are calculated to 
furnish. It is, no doubt, more difficult for us, who 
live in the nineteenth century, to prove that a 
particular miracle was actually performed one 
thousand eight hundred years ago, than for the 
men who saw it with their own eyes, and witnessed 
the wonderful effects which flowed from others' 
belief in it. But this difficulty (supposing it to be 
got over) should not detract from the value of this 
particular kind of evidence to the Divine authority 
of the Gospel of Christ. But, after all, the diffi- 
culty is not so great as is commonly represented. 

Miracles are, unquestionably, violations of the 
laws of nature, and we see nothing like them in 
our own day. But, notwithstanding, if we believe 
in a Creator of the world at all, we cannot altoge^ 
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ther exclude miracles from the domain of na- 
ture. At one time, at least, a miraculous power, 
a power different from any which we can now 
discern, was at work in the world. Miracles are 
instances of another exhibition of that same crea- 
tive power which was exercised at the beginning. 
It is perfectly true that natural phenomena can 
now be accounted for by the mutual action of 
various kinds of matter and various forces accord- 
ing to fixed laws, and it seems reasonable to 
suppose that these are sufficient. No doubt the 
inference is just, so long as we are dealing with 
individual detached phenomena of which we our- 
selves are witnesses. But, when we come to Nature 
as a whole^ and look back to the beginning, we 
need something more. For, these will not account 
for their own existence. They can create nothing. 
We can combine them, decompose them, transform 
them in infinite ways, but we cannot produce them, 
nor can they have produced themselves at the first. 
If the origin of matter, and power, and law, is to be 
accounted for at all, it must be by assuming some 
other influence outside them, and capable of effect- 
ing changes altogether beyond their power. In 
this way Nature points to a Creator, who called 
the natural world into existence and gave the first 
impulse to those great movements which we see 
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around us, assigning to the elements of the universe 
those laws which now minister to the life and 
happiness of His creatures. And if these laws did 
not exist always, the Originating cause must have 
been higher than they, and, therefore, must have 
been not physical but mental or spiritual. There- 
fore, at the beginning the constitution and course of 
Nature were dififerent from that which exists now ; 
or, in other words, it was miraculous. This cannot 
be denied by any one who, does not deny the 
existence of a Creator. 

And even the Atheist must show that his theory 
is attended with fewer difl&culties than the theory 
of the Bible. There was a time when every one, 
who is not an Atheist, must admit that miracles 
have occurred, and when he also must admit that 
the condition of the world was so dijBferent from 
that which we now see, that our present knowledge 
of Natural laws will not account for it. Therefore, 
the presumption against miracles is not so great as 
has been commonly represented, nor the difficulties 
in believing them insuperable. 

In the beginning God created the Heaven and 
the Earth is quite as easily believed as that the 
Heaven and the Earth created themselves. The 
Bible gives us not only the history of the beginning 
of God's world, but also the history of its continu- 
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ance. The Bible looks, at all events, and at all 
phenomena, miraculous and non-miraculous from 
the same point of view, as the works of God and 
describes them all in the same language. In the 
words of the Bible everything that comes to pass, 
is as truly brought about by the Divine agency as 
those things which we distinguish as miraculous. 
Matter, and power, and law, are recognized not as 
independent agents, but as the instruments of God. 

The Divine writers never speak of miracles as 
diflSculties to be proved, but as proofs authenti- 
cating some new revelation of the Divine purpose 
to mankind. 

Man is able, of himself, to know whether a Reve- 
lation is worthy to have come from God. But 
without a miracle he cannot be certain that it has 
actually come from God. This is the first use of 
the evidence from miracles. This their function, as 
proving the facts on which the religion is based, may 
be better understood from the following passage, 
in which Archbishop Whately distinguishes between 
the two kinds of arguments. * 

" First, such arguments as might have been em- 
" ployed, not as arguments, but to account for the 
'^ fact or principle maintained, supposing its truth 
" granted. Secondly, such as could Tiot be so em- 

* Whately's Rhetoric, part i. ch. 2. 
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" ployed. The former class is, manifestly, argument 
" ftom cause to effect, since, to account for anything 
" signifies to assign the cause of it. The other 
" class, of course, comprehends all other arguments. 
" The one decisive test by which to distinguish the 
" arguments which belong to the one and to the 
'* other of these classes, is to ask the question. 
" Supposing the proposition in question to be 
" admitted, would this statement, here used as an 
^ argument, serve to account for and explain the 
" truth or not ? It will, then, be readily referred 
to the former or to the latter class, according as 
the answer is in the aflSramtive or the negative ; 
as, e.g.y if a murder were imputed to any one, on 
" the ground^^ of his ' having a hatred to the 
" deceased, and an interest in his death,' the argu- 
ment would belong to the former class ; because, 
supposing his guilt to be admitted, and an in- 
" quiry to be made, how he came to commit the 
" murder, the circumstance just mentioned would 
serve to account for it ; but not so with respect 
to such an argument as his ' having blood on his 
" clothes,* which would, therefore, be referred to the 
" other class." Now, jihe arguments which have 
been brought forward in the second lecture, show- 
ing that the morality of the Gospel is worthy of 
God, belong to the former class. Those which we 
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axe noticing to-day, the evidence from miracles, 
showing that, as a matter of fact, the Gospel 
Revelation has actually come from God, belongs to 
the latter class. 

The same distinction we meet everywhere, in 
physical science as well as in religion. In physix^l 
science we first make the calculations which lead 
us to expect a certain result. But there may be 
an error in our figures, or in our reasoning ; neces- 
sary calculations may have been omitted, or some 
disturbing element should have been taken into 
account. Therefore we have to institute experi- 
ments, whereby to test our theories and to show 
the correctness of our deductions. Astronomers, 
sitting in their studies, have made calculations that 
a planet ought to be found in a particular part of 
the solar system, but the proof was hot satisfactory 
until the telescope had verified the theory by 
actual observation of the fact. lu the same way 
the exceeding beauty and grandeur of the Gospel 
morality do, indeed, show it to have been worthy 
to have come from God ; but proofs from actual 
facts cognizable by human senses, and which have 
been recorded by actual eye witnesses, constitute 
the verifying arguments confirming the truth, and 
shewing that God has really said that which we 
have already pronounced to be in every way so 
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likely to have come from God, and not from man. 
That which experiment and observation have done 
for natural science, miracles have done for moral 
and theological science. 

It is consistent with all that we know of God's 
dealings with us in the other departments of our 
knowledge, that the highes, 1 ruths should not be 
self-evident, nor discovered by abstract reasoning, 
though perfectly consistent therewith, after they 
have been made known. Unusual facts, facts 
which have been brought into existence for this 
special purpose of throwing light on the works of 
God in nature, have led the way to all great disco- 
veries in natural science. Such facts in the world 
of Revelation are the miracles of which we are told 
in the Scriptures. They disclose to us great 
principles in the moral and spiritual world, whose 
beauty and excellence and adaptation to all that 
we can discover of God's laws by abstract reasoning 
is evident to all men after they have been revealed, 
but which, without a revelation attested by 
miracles, we never could have known nor, perhaps, 
conjectured. Miracles are illustrations of higher 
truths, appealing to the senses; Divinely per- 
formed, Divinely selected. Divinely shown experi- 
ments, "light-bearing, not fruit-bearing, experi- 
ments" of God's highest laws. Every series of 
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miracles in the Bible ; every single miracle in the 
New Testament is significant in itself, as well as in 
the times, and circumstances, and manner of its 
performance. They teach some great moral lesson, 
or illustrate some otherwise undiscoverable spiritual 
truth. Spiritual truths are not themselves objects 
of sight or hearing ; but they are revealed through 
the miracles on the external world with which 
their revelation was, at first, accompanied and 
attested. But the moral and didactic aspects of 
miracles are always more prominent in the Gospel 
than its physical accidents. This it is which dis- 
tinguishes the miracles of the New Testament from 
their medieval and modem imitations, and which 
makes the comparison to which I have already 
referred so illogical and unjust. The evidence 
from miracles is, indeed, indispensable. Never was 
it more needed than now. How can we prove, 
without miracles, that the marvellous portraiture 
of the life of Christ, and the record of the wonderful 
words which He spake, may not have been the 
work of some extraordinary genius, who lived in 
Judsea some one thousand eight hundred years ago, 
and persuaded His followers that He was God ? 
The men who deny most strenuously that Chris- 
tianity has come from God, are the first to admit 
that it is worthy of God. But they add, if there 
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be a Qod. It is impossible to say how far the 
unaided powers of the human mind might have 
succeeded in embodying their highest ideal in the 
character of Christ, and then, in order to stamp it 
with Divine authority, might have claimed inspira- 
tion from above, as Numa said that he had been 
taught by the goddess Egeria. So that the external 
evidence from miracles is as necessary as the 
internal evidence from morality. 

The second use of the evidence from miracles is, 
that they instruct lis in many subjects, of the 
greatest importance, of which we are ignorant, and 
respecting which we can know nothing whatever, if 
it be not communicated from God Himself. One of 
the latest attacks on the Divine authority of Chris- 
tianity is called The Enigmas of Life. The author 
proposes the following, among other enigmas: — 
" Why does genius ever wear a crown of thorns, 
" self-woven and inherent in the very condition of 
its being ? Why does a cloud of sadness ever 
brood over the profoundest minds ? Why does a 
" bitterness, as of Gethsemane, mingle with or 
pervade the production of even the serenest in- 
telligences, if all human emotion be not dead 
" within them ? Why have statesmen, philoso- 
" phers, warriors, and poets — men of action and 
" men of thought — men who have sought to in- 
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" fluence, and men who have sought to comprehend 
humanity in its wild fever and its strange 
anomalies — ^why have so many of them, in the 
" intervals of repose and at the close of life, been 
" conscious of an indescribable melancholy and 
" sombre shadow, which yet had in it nothing 
" selfish and nothing morbid ? " * 

What a terrible confession of the weakness and 
wretchedness of man ! It is the despair of the 
inspired Apostle, asking, in the blindness of unaided 
reason, "Wretched man that I am, who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death ? " without 
the ope full of immortality which dictated the 
triump laut r ply, " I thank God, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord." The occasion is certainly one in 
which we might presume to hope that the supreme 
God, if we believe in a God at all, would enlighten 
the darkness and misery of our souls. At least, 
such a confession as this shows how insatiable is 
the craving in human nature itself for a revelation 
which would solve these enigmas and dispel this 
indescribable melancholy inherent in the very con- 
dition of our being. The writer of these words 
professes to believe in a God. But, it would seem 
as if God had intended the highest faculties of 
man's soul — those faculties which characterize him 

• Enigniaa of Life, by W. R. Greg, p. 136. 
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as man and distingoish him from the brute — ^not 
to be sources of happiness, but to be instruments 
of torture ; as much so as if He had created the 
eyes of man's body to be ezquisitively sensitive to 
the rays of Hght, and then placed him without 
eyelids and without shelter in the full blaze of the 
tropical sun. One would imagine that the pre- 
sumption against miracles, as yiolations of the laws 
of nature, for this is all that the popular arguments 
amount to, cannot be so great as the difficulty of 
believing in such a Creator as this. To deny the 
miracles of Christ is to refuse the only satisfactory, 
the only possible, the only coiwjeivable solution of 
these enigmas. For, although our moral sense 
is competent to judge of a revelation as worthy of 
God, supposing it to be given, there is no other 
way imless by miracles, to prove to man's mind, as 
a matter of fiact, that a revelation has been given. 
In our next lecture I shall lay before you another 
account of the mysteries which are so insoluble, 
so perplexing, and ao terrible, if we deny the Gospel 
of Christ. You will then be able to judge for 
yourselves whether such difficulties are to the 
believer in Christ unsolved and insoluble enigmas. 
Meanwhile, let it be remembered that they are 
very painful, and that if they be not answered in 
the Gospel they are answered nowhere else. 
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The thi/rd use of miracles arises from the weak- 
ness of general laws and abstract principles to 
influence mankind. It is perfectly true that at the 
present day God works by general laws, and that 
the violation of these laws by miracles is contrary 
to our every day experience. The laws of nature 
are, indeed, the laws of God. But what has been 
the effect of these laws on the mass of mankind, 
even of those men who believe that they are the 
method by which God has chosen to govern the 
world, and by which He is every day conferring 
innumerable blessings on themselves ? No doubt 
such persons ought to have had a continual sense 
of God's presence and God's power. But so far 
from this having been actually the result, the very 
permanence and uniformity of the natural laws of 
creation bave made men forget the Creator. The 
very perfection of God's laws has taught men to 
deny the Lawgiver. While all goes well with us 
we think not of God ; when we are in danger, or 
have escaped a sudden peril, we acknowledge an 
unseen, overruling Providence. Now, this being 
so, can any one believe, that in order to produce 
an universal acknowledgment of His Being and 
His attributes, God should continue to speak to 
man only through the same voice of uninterrupted 
natural law — ^through the same uniform^ succes- 
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sion of phenomena, which in all ages and countries 
has tended to conceal His agency from the great 
mass of mankind ? Does it not rather follow, that 
this unreasonable subjection of man's Imagination 
to mere uninterrupted custom and unchanging 
familiarity, could best be conquered by disturbing 
these laws, and by showing that God has not 
resigned His government of the world to the in- 
animate laws of matter and of force ? And so we 
read that, at certain great epochs in the history of 
the world, such as in the time of Moses, and in the 
time of Christ and His Apostles, signal displays of 
miraculous power were given to the world. And, 
afterwards, in order that future generations might 
preserve the knowledge of these extraordinary 
events, the record of these miracles, and of the 
revelations of God's law, and of God's relation to 
men, and their relation to God, which were attested 
by these miracles, was handed down from genera- 
tion to generation, accredited and confirmed by the 
men who taught " not cuningly devised fables, but 
were eye-witnesses of the Majesty of God." This 
inference is drawn from the laws of human nature. 
It is confirmed by our own experience and by the 
voice of history. For history proclaims, as a matter 
of universal and undoubted fact, that God never 
has been acknowledged by mankind unless on the 
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supposition of a direct interposition in human 
affairs — whether true or false. We know that God 
is not worshipped now unless by those who believe 
in a revelation, which is of itself of the nature of 
a miracle. 

The glorious spectacle of the starry heavens, the 
grandest efforts of reasoning from nature to nature's 
God — ^the authoritative voice of conscience, have 
never, even in the best of men, sufficed to produce 
and to maintain a prax^tical sense of the continual 
presence of an overruling God. So far, therefore, 
from a religion introduced by miracles, accredited 
by testimony, and handed down in written records, 
being in itself improbable, or unsuited to human 
nature ; it can actually be shown to be the very 
form of religion, which alone is able to solve the 
otherwise unanswerable enigmas of human life, 
and alone is fitted to control the Imagination, as 
well as to satisfy the affections of mankind. 

There is no field of human investigation more 
extensive, nor any which promises richer spoils 
than that field, one little section of which we have 
been exploring this morning. The evidences of 
the Christian religion touch, in some way or 
other, on almost every department of historical, 
literary, and scientific research. The student of 
Scripture is not afraid of any real discrepancy 
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between the voice of Scripture and the voice of 
nature. Their tones will blend together in one 
great hymn of praise to Him who, from the begin- 
ning hath spoken to mankind, first by the Divine 
order of nature and the Divine law of conscience, 
subsequently in divers ways, and at divers times, 
by the Prophets, and in these last days by His 
Son. No book has offered to the world such 
a challenge as the Bible. No challenge has 
ever been so eagerly and so generally accepted. 
The Bible contains the oldest of written books — 
the earliest of histories, the grandest of poems, the 
purest of philosophies, the wisest of proverbs. Juris- 
prudence, politics, morality, are found there in their 
principles and in their application. From the 
writing of the earliest of these books to the writing 
of the latest, there was an interval of nearly two 
thousand years — a longer interval than from the 
time of Christ to our own day. The prophecies 
of the earlier books are fulfilled in the later, the 
religious beliefs and religious ceremonies of the 
earlier books are interpreted in the later, and the 
destinies of this great religion of ours for which 
forty centuries were preparing, and which twenty 
following centuries have been fulfilling, were 
described with marvellous fidelity at the time 
when the Founder was about to suffer a malefactor's 
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death, and when His only followers were a timid, 
powerless, ignorant, band of Jewish peasants and 
fishermen. Such is the gage of battle which the 
Scriptures have flung down to be struggled for by 
all times and all nations. Of the issue of this great 
conflict we have no doubt, no alarm, no apprehen- 
sion. But it is worth struggling for. Much is 
staked on the issue, and we each have his or her 
share in the struggle. Every age and every gene- 
ration has to wage the battle under differing con- 
ditions and with different weapons. The early 
martyrs met and conquered " the lion's gory mane, 
the tjrrant's brandished steel." In our days we 
have to contend on one side against the return, 
under another name, of much of that Pagan super- 
stition which they conquered, and on the other side 
against the denial of those fundamental beliefs which 
we have received as the most precious heritage from 
purer times. But the harder the struggle, the 
more shall we value the prize. The more multi- 
plied, and the more trying the tests, the more are 
we persuaded of the purity of the gold. The 
stricter the cross examination of the witnesses by 
hostile advocates, the less will be the difficulty of 
deciding what is truth and of holding fast, and 
handing down to our children the truths once for 
all delivered to the saints. 
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This is the victory that overoometh the world, even our faith. 
'Who is he that overcometh the world, but he that believeth that 
Jesus is the Son of God ? "— i John v., part of v. 4 and 5. 




N the first lecture we have seen that 
Christian doctrines are valuable, because 
they are the compendious statements of 
truths which God has revealed to mankind on the 
most important of all subjects ; each of which is 
intended to have its appropriate influence in 
engaging the affections, directing the wiU and 
forming the character. The subject of our present 
lecture is to be " the meaning and the power of 
faith in Christ." I shall begin by noticing certain 
statements through which this truth and other 
truths connected therewith have frequently been 
misunderstood and misrepresented. Some people 
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say that faith is not a moral quality at all, but 
simply an intellectual apprehension of particular 
propositions which men leam in their childhood, 
but for which they are no more responsible than 
for the colour of their hair or for the stature of their 
body ; so that the Christian religion, which we 
profess to believe, is supposed to be a matter as 
much determined by our parents, and having as 
little influence on our own lives as our Christian 
names: 

' It is, unhappily, too true, that many who call 
themselves Christians are no better for their belief 
But it is not fair to judge of any system by those 
who do not give it a fair trial, and it cannot be 
denied that, even in the aflfairs of the world, a 
man's whole character, and his success in any pur- 
suit, depend mainly on the truth of that which he 
believes, and the strength of his convictions in 
acting upon it. According as the principles which 
we believe are true or false, and as we ourselves 
are in earnest or negligent in carrying them out, we 
succeed or we fail in the great business of our life. 
Right faith includes the two elements of believing 
what is true and trusting what we believe. Belief 
in a lie is not faith. On the other hand, belief in 
the truth which leads to no practical result is not 
faith. Faith in the truth is the most valuable of 
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all qualities. This is the quality which distin- 
guishes strong from weak natures, which trains 
men up to the highest perfection of which they 
are capable, and is the indispensable condition of 
success in every pursuit practical or speculative. 
Are you a merchant ? You must make your 
calculations according to the best of your judgment, 
and you must have faith enough in your calcula- 
tions to carry them out. Your success will depend 
on the soundness of your judgment, and your con- 
fidence in acting upon it. If you be deficient in 
either respect you cannot succeed. 

Again, take the case of science, and there also 
you will find that you need this combination of 
truth with trust. The Alchemist used to spend 
his whole time in trying to find out some substance 
which would turn baser metals into gold. His 
labour was spent for naught, because there was no 
sound principle — ^no basis of truth underlying his 
experiments. His belief was strong, but it was no 
better than a scientific superstition. So, likewise, 
the Astrologer tried to foretell the destinies of men 
by the position of the heavenly bodies at the hour 
of their birth. But since he had no basis of solid 
truth for his investigations, his labour was also 
vain. But the Chemist and the Astronomer 
have succeeded in their less ambitious but 
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more useful aims, because they believed what is 
true and trusted what they believed. How many 
there axe who, in the concerns of daily life, 
believe what is true, and yet suffer it to lie doLa^t, 
because that which they believe has not engaged 
their affections nor roused their feeble energies. 
Their understandings have been convinced,buttheir 
affections have never been touched. Too many 
of us look on our religious creed as a matter of 
speculation not of practice. 

But, the faith of which we are speaking this 
morning, is more than the faith of the successful 
merchant or of the successful philosopher. It 
includes the third element of trust in a Person. 
This is the most important of all, without which 
the rest are feeble and ineffectual. Trust in a 
Person — who is Divine and human. " Who is he 
that overcometh the world, but he that believeth 
that Jesus is the Son of 'God?" Faith in Christ 
is faith in a Person, Divine in His power and human 
in His sympathy, round whom all the truths of 
revelation revolve, whom they all reflect, and from 
whom they derive their glory and their strength. 

The place which faith holds in the Christian 
system is unique. No other religion in the world 
has anything like it. Mahommedanism is called 
from Mohammed, as Christianity is called from 
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Christ. But there the resemblance ends. We 
honour not a dead prophet but a risen and 
ascended Saviour, whose power to forgive the 
sinner, and to help in all our difficulties, we believe 
to be as great as it was in the days of His ministry 
on earth. Thfe faith of which we are speaking 
includes, therefore, the three elements of belief in 
the truth — sympathy with the truth, and tr^ist in 
the Person who is the subject of the truth which 
we believe. To represent such a principle as this — 
so pervasive, so powerful, so transforming — as 
mere dogmatism — ^merely an intellectual appre- 
hension of the articles of a traditional creed is the 
grossest of misrepresentations. 

The assailants of dogmatic religion cannot deny 
the existence of conscience and the sense of sin. 
These are facts too palpable and too universal to 
be completely ignored. But instead of attacking 
directly these fundamental truths, they write an 
imaginary history of the growth and development 
of conscience, and try to describe the process by 
which men may have found out the meaning of 
the words " right " and " wrong." These may be 
very interesting subjects of investigation. But 
they are very unsatisfactory, incapable of verifica- 
tion, and they are totally irrelevant to the present 
question. We may trace our sense of right and 
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wrong back to association of ideas, or to the feeling 
of utility, but we can never prove that it has arisen 
in this way, and whatever be the result of such 
inquiries, as matters of historical research or philo- 
sophical speculation, we have not made the slightest 
progress in getting rid of the undeniable facts of 
every day life ; that remorse of conscience is more 
intolerable than the keenest physical pain, and 
that some temptations are harder to resist, and 
more honourable to conquer, than hostile armies. 
The purposes for which Christ came into the world, 
" to be a sacrifice for sin and an example of godly 
life," will be recognized by nine-tenths of the 
human race as, not only real purposes for the 
removal of real evil, and for the bestowal of real 
good, but it will be felt and acknowledged, that 
these purposes are the highest, the noblest and the 
most beneficent which we can conceive. The wants 
which the Scriptures tell us that Christ came to 
satisfy, are also the wants which are still, and 
always have been, most deeply felt by the masses 
of mankind, and for which no adequate remedy 
can be found outside the Gospel of Christ. There- 
fore to write an i/rmiginary history of conscience, 
and to point out the way in which it Tnay have 
been developed, does not overthrow an authority 
which is admitted by all the world, nor disprove 
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facts of the greatest importance of which every one 
else is conscious. 

So that, another misrepresentation of which we 
have reason to complain is this : that the writers, 
to whom we refer> deny all the facts of man's 
spiritual nature which they themselves do not 
choose to acknowledge. Millions of men, from the 
days of David, have said, "My sins are a sore 
" burden, too many for me to bear. My sins have 
" taken such hold upon me that I am not able to 
" look up. Yea, they are more in number than 
" the hairs of my head, and my heart hath failed 
" me." Such words as these are used in the public 
confessions of all Christian Churches, and we see 
the same expression of feelings in private letters and 
meditations, and prayers, and biographies, of good 
men of different ages and countries, who have re- 
garded sin as an evil not less real, and far more terri- 
ble, than severe and long continued bodily pain. We 
may try to account for these expressions as we 
please, but surely they are not to be got rid of 
simply by shutting our eyes to their existence. 
Any system, which claims to be a substitute for 
' Christianity ; any method of interpreting the Bible, 
which claims to supersede what is called dogmatic 
theology, must take such facts as these into 
accpunt and provide for them. K they cannot do 
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80, they must, at least, admit that the theology of 
the Bible is more philosophical and more true to 
human nature, both as it is, and as it ought to be, 
than the modem philosophies which affect to 
despise it. As a matter of fact, remorse of con- 
science is the most intolerable burden, and 
thousands have tried to escape it by a self-inflicted 
death. 

Nor can the conviction of sin be set down as a 
morbid sentimentality, a disease of the nervous 
system, or a bug-bear of the imagination, which a 
wise man should try to shake off, for it is felt most 
acutely by the best of men, and is the main distinc- 
tion between mankind and the brute creation. 
Those who weaken or destroy the moral sense, 
degrade man as much as those who deny him the 
protection and guidance of a personal God. The 
believers in the Christianity of the New Testament 
strengthen ; — ^its enemies weaken the sense of duty. 

To get rid of the consciousness of guilt, the sense 
of ill desert and the dread of punishment hereafter, 
by analyzing conscience, and writing a romance to 
be called a history of conscience, is like relieving 
the pain of hunger by describing the laws of our 
physical constitution. The hungry man would 
reply, that the pain of hunger and the craving for 
food are real things to him, though they may neyer 
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have been felt " by men of good fortune," or by 
men whose natural instinets have been 'impaired 
by want of healthful exercise or drugged by nar- 
cotic poisons. Hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness are, indeed, in the highest sense, felt by those 
only to whom the promise is given that they shall 
be filled, but the instinct itself, of which this is the 
noblest exercise and manifestation, is as natural to 
man as the instincts of faith and love. No doubt, 

philosophers, who make themselves the measure of 
the universe and lay down principles which look 
very complete on paper, but will not hold good 
outside the door of the study, may caU such aspira- 
tions ''weaknesses." But human nature is too 
strong for all their arguments, and the universal 
voice of humanity drowns the speculations of a few 
philosophers. Lord Bacon warns us against the 
idols of the cave, which come from education and 
habit and individual peculiarities — ^from " men who 
seek their sciences in their own world and not in 
the greater world." Of this fallacy we can have no 
better illustration than in the writings of the 
fashionable anti-dogmatists. 

The men of good fortune, position, and literary 
taste, are, after all, less competent jtidges of what 
human nature is, and what it ought to be, than the 
Divine Author of our faith, of whom we are told 

F 
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that " He needed not any to testify of man^ because 
He knew all men." " He knew what was in man." 
We knew already the influence of belief on human 
character and the attraction which a higher nature 
exercises over all men. But it was left for Christ 
to apply these principles to the best of purposes. 
He takes up the method of education which we 
have followed from our childhood, supplements it 
where it fails, introduces us into a larger family, 
appeals to stronger motives, and holds up to us a 
more perfect example than man could, of himself, 
imagine. 

From this springs the power of faith in Christ. 
Faith is the oldest and strongest instinct of 
humanity. Long before we knew that our parents 
deserved to be trusted, we had learned to trust 
them. Every day brought with it new proofs and 
confirmations of the reasonableness of this faith. 
We learned, by every day's experience, that we 
could trust them in all new and untried circum- 
stances whatsoever. Long before we knew the 
blessing of virtue and the misery of vice, we had 
been taught that to be good was to be happy, to 
be bad was to be miserable. These, best of all 
lessons, were learned by looking up to a nature 
higher than our own, loving a nature better than 
our own, and imitating an example more per- 
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feet than our own. Thus, we knew by experi- 
e,nce that the best part of whatever is good in our- 
selves is to be formed not by abstract lessons of 
morality, but by the living power of love and faith 
in a living Person. 

The Divine Teacher follows the same course of 
training for eternity. He builds on the old lines 
of infancy and childhood, and appeals to our oldest 
and dearest memories, when our character was 
formed by sympathy with goodness and faith in a 
person wiser and better than ourselves. Higher 
natures act on lower natures through faith. This 
is the secret of the power of faith in Christ. This 
is the dominion which Christ asserts for Himself. 
This is the kingdom which He claimed. To reign in 
man's heart by the power of faith in the truth. Thus 
Christ is wiser than the philosophers. Thus Christ's 
Gospel is true to human nature as it is everywhere 
and always, not in a few favourites of fortune, nor 
in the hours when we are strong to battle with the 
world and proud of our strength. Christ's Gospel 
is true to nature in her saddest, no less than in her 
brightest hours. It becomes more true and more 
blessed, as the hours darken, as our path becomes 
more lonely, and as our footsteps begin to stumble 
on the dark mountains. 

The power of faith in Christ flows from the 
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Incarnation, from the sufferings, from the death of 
Christ, from the Divine life of one who suffered 
and died like one of ourselves, and whose stremg 
will is able to bear up our feeble wills, as the parent 
eagle is said to carry her timid brood on her broad 
strong wing over the highest mountain and across 
the deepest sea. We want some one who will 
understand and feel with every phase of character, 
and every condition of society, from the cottage to 
the palace ; with every stage of life, from the cradle 
to the grave. We want one in whom the little child 
or the aged man — ^the strong or the weak, the 
healthy or the sick — ^the fortunate or the wretched 
may find a conmion friend and teacher, in whose 
heart there is a string which vibrates to every 
touch of humanity, and in whom the whole world 
can claim a common brotherhood and a common 
affection. Where shall we find the tenderest sym- 
pathy with the strongest will ? Forgiveness of sin 
without abhorrence of the sinner? Experience 
of temptation without the taint of guilt ? Where 
shall we find one, of whom no man can say, *' That 
'' person does not understand me, cannot enter into 
" my sorrow, nor measure the strength of my 
" temptation, nor tell how much of my sin is due 
" to evil inclination, and how much to overpowering 
" circumstances, and fatal surprises coming on me 
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" in moments of unforeseen weakness/' Christ is 
the only Centre in whom meet all these converging 
lines of humanity; by whom all our aspirations 
are satisfied and all our wants supplied. 

Father and mother pass away, and the strug&^le 
of life gro^ harder wi^ many of u. The nL 
pf some one who loves us, some one whom we can 
trust, becomes every day more painful. For, 
growing years bring with them growing infirmities, 
deeper and more oppressive loneliness. When the 
summer of life is present, and in the earlier autumn, 
we can find leaves enough behind which to hide 
ourselves firom God. Out of the pleasures and 
businesses of the world we weave for ourselves so 
dense a covering that the sunbeams will not pierce 
it, even in mid-day. But, bur bowers of earthly 
happiness are not made of evergreen, but of 
deciduous leave& Sui^mer and autumn pass away 
and winter comes. The frost will strip the trees 
and take away the last shelter, until nothing is left 
but rotten wood, to hide usfirom the bleak tempest 
and the gathering storm. Whither shall we fly ? 
The world's lessons of selfishness and distrust we 
have learned too faithfiilly. But they are miser- 
able comforters now. Our earliest lessons of the 
happiness of sympathy and the happiness of &iih 
in one whom we can trust, come back to us with 
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the jfreshness of the early morning of our life. The 
strong bent of early training is never worn out, 
and when the pressure of the world is removed, the 
branch flies back again to its upright and natural 
position. " If any one will enter into the kingdom 
of heaven," said our blessed Lord, ** Let him come 
as a little child." Men speak of a second childhood, 
which is not like the first, in anything but its 
weakness. But the second childhood which Christ 
promises is better than the first because its love 
is more perfect, and its faith rests on the Divine 
sacrifice, assuring us that if God so loved the world 
as to give His only begotten Son to die for our sins, 
how much more will He give us all other things 
which He sees to be good for us ? Through all 
the Divine life of Christ two traits shine forth 
pre-eminently ; the infinite breadth of His sym- 
pathy and the unyielding firmness of His will. 
One of these attracts our love, the other fixes our 
trust. Their combination forms that invincible 
power of faith in the Son of God which overcomes 
the world. But the moral and spiritual wants of 
man are not the only wants provided for by the 
Gospel of Christ. We cannot prevent our thoughts 
from wandering beyond the narrow limits of this 
mortal life. Who are we ? Whence came we ? 
Whither are we going? What is our business 
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here ? Surely it is no extravagant supposition that 
the Creator of mankind, (and I speak to those only 
who believe in a Creator) should have given some 
answer to these questions, arising out of the very 
nature of man's mind, which without revelation 
must remain unsolved enigmas, and from which, 
as we saw in the last lecture, so much and such 
intense misery has arisen to the most thoughtful 
of our race. It may be difficult to believe that a 
revelation has been given. It, no doubt, supposes 
that the order of nature, which we see around us, 
has at one time been interrupted. But was there 
not a cause ? If the Creator, in whom we believe, 
be a Being of infinite benevolence (and those who 
believe in a God at all will scarcely suppose any 
other) we cannot understand why He should have 
endowed man with the self-torturing faculties of 
reason and conscience, constantly suggesting ques- 
tions, on the most momentous of all subjects, to 
which there is no possibility of reply. 

From this point of view the presumption is not 
against revelation, but in its favour. This, of course, 
does not constitute a direct proof of any particular 
revelation, though if we deny the Christian revela- 
tion, no other is likely to claim a hearing. But it 
belongs to the first class of arguments, which wiU 
account for the fact, when it has been proved by 
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the direct, external evidence of which we were 
speaking in our last lecture ; and, therefore, may 
be set against the other presumption, oi which 
we hear so much, from the uniformity of the laws 
of nature. Christianity is, indeed, worthy to have 
come from God ; not only from its moral teaching 
supplying what is defective, and correcting the 
excesses which tend to sacrifice the welfare of the 
commimity to individual self-interest and caprice, 
or the happiness of the most wretched of our race 
to the supposed good of a future which may never 
come ; not only from its giving authority to the 
moral law, and enlisting our best and strongest 
affections on the side of duty ; not only from its 
satisfying the hunger of the soul, and recognizing 
to the fullest extent the cravings of mankind for 
an atonement for sin and the assurance of pardon; 
not only from its presenting to us a Person (tf ten- 
derest sympathy, of strongest will, and of stainless 
purity of life, whom we can love and trust ; but, 
alBo,from its answering the incessant questionings of 
man's restless spirit, and inviting the weary and 
heavy laden to come to Him who can give rest to 
their souls. Strong as are these internal proofs, 
we do not claim that they are of themselves suffi- 
cient to prove the facte on which our revelation 
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rests. They are, at least, weighty enough to coun- 
terbalance frivolous objections and to compel the 
impugners of revelation to state more fairly the 
case against which they argue. 

The Christian advocate has no cause to dread 
fair argument, but the best cause is powerless 
against prejudice and misrepresentation. To the 
atheist, of course, revelation is impossible. To the 
man who believes in a God the presumption is not 
against revelation, but in its favour. He is thus 
prepared to inquire into the direct, positive, exter- 
nal, evidence for miracles, as into the evidence for 
any other fact recorded in ancient history. The 
result of which inquiry will be that he will find 
them " as capable of being established by ordinary 
evidence, as any other historical fact whatever."* 

The scientific dogmatism, which sets out witli 
the assumption that miracles are incredible, is 
quite as extravagant and as inconsistent with the 
fundamental principle of atheism as the religious 
dogmatism, which, we are told, is so illogical. 
Miraclea a/re w>t incredible v/rUeaa atiieism be 
capable of demonstratioTi, But, this is impossible^ 
for Mr. Mill tells us that, " concerning the origin 
of things; nothing whatever can be known, so 
that dogmoitic atheism ia ahsurdJ'f If, then, 

* Eoce Qomp, p. 43. f Autobiography, p. 39« 
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theism be 08 probable as atheism, the apostles 
of atheism, in pronouncing miracles incredible, 
ask us to accept a conclusion which does not follow 
from their own premissea The foregoing consider- 
ations are intended to show that, if there be a 
God we might expect a revelation, which is itself 
a miracle and must be attested by testimonial 
miracles. We cannot, therefore, refuse to weigh 
such considerations, nor to estimate in the usual way 
the value of the historical evidence in favour of 
miracles, by assuming that they are incredible; 
nor, having estimated it, can we logically decline 
to accept the facts which rest on as good evidence 
as any other facts of ancient history. Let our 
literary friends beware of the absurdity of dog- 
matic atheism. 

If the principles which I have laid before you be 
correct, there follows another result, not speculative, 
nor evidential, but practical It follows that 
Christian character is not formed from without by 
obedience to moral precepts, but from within by 
faitL Or to express the same idea in the words 
of St. Paul, " We are justified not by the works of 
the law, but by faith in Christ." The righteous- 
ness which is of God comes not from obedience to 
the law, but from faith in Christ. Virtue, holiness, 
sanctification, are no doubt of the nature of habits, 
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and are formed by repeated acts, including in thia 
word inward resolutions. So far, the morality of 
revelation is not inconsistent with the ethics of the 
schools. But the source, as well as the standard, 
of Christian morality is purer and higher. It 
springs from faith in Christ and love to Christ. It 
is fed by the Spirit of Christ, guided by the example 
of Christ, and supported by the promises of Christ. 
Faith in Christ includes belief in the truth, " That 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners ; " 
sympathy with this truth, that is, a wish that it 
may become true in our case and for ourselves, and 
trust in Christ as the Ruler of our life and the 
example for our conduct. The theory of virtue as 
a habit of the soul formed by doing virtuous 
actions is, no doubt, true so far as it goes. But 
how defective it is compared with the method of 
the Gospel of Christ ! How is this habit to be 
begun ? How is it to be carried on ? How are we . 
to resist the temptations to vice ? How are we to 
remedy the frequent lapses into self-indulgence ? 
Whence can we look for strength to resist future 
temptation ? How is the guilt of past sin to be 
taken away? Outside of the Incarnation, the 
Atonement, the promised aid of the Holy Spirit of 
Gk>d, we look in vain for an answer to all such 
questions. Whereas, in believing each of these 
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great facts and the doctrines based on them, in 
faith in Him who is the Divine subject of all Chris- 
tian dogma, we find our deepest wants satisfied 
and the most perplexing questions of our bewil- 
dered and desponding nature fully and for ever 
answered. 
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MR. ARNOLD'S METHOD OF INTER- 
PRETING THE BIBLE. 



« Foi* yd see your calling, brethren, how that not many wise men 
after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble, are calUd : 

*' But Ood hath chosen the foolish things of the world to con- 
found the wise ; and God hath chosen the weak things of the world 
to confound the things which are mighty ; 

" And base things of the world, and things which are despised, 
hath God chosen, yea, and things which ^ire not, to bring to nought 
things that are." — i. CorirvUdaiii i. 26, 27, and 28. 




[HK controversy with infidelity in the 
present day is distinguished from that of 
lafit century by two distinct and remark- 
able features First, that the questions at issue 
are deeper and wider. It is no longer sufficient to 
prove from analogy that the same kind of objec- 
tions which have been brought against the scheme 
of God's spiritual government, revealed to us in 
Scripture, might be brought, with equal force, 
against the constitution and course of nature. It 
is not enough to prove the Divinity of our Blessed 
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Lord against the Arian. Even that knowledge of 
the wisdom and goodness of the Creator, which 
men have found out for themselves by tracing the 
marks of design in the world, and by arguing from 
nature up to nature's God, and which used to be 
called by the name of "natural," as opposed to 
"revealed" religion, cannot now be taken for 
granted. Natural and revealed religion are equally 
discredited and denied by the advanced school . of 
modem rationalists. The creed of the Socinian, or 
even of the Deist, is protested against as vehe- 
mently as the doctrine of the Trinity or of the 
Incarnation. The latest, and most popular, of the 
infidel writers of our day is never tired of express- 
ing his contempt for those unhappy dogmatists 
who still believe the God of the universe to be a 
Person. 

The second feature of the infidel controversy is 
this, that the attacks on religion are carried on 
under the mask of reverence for the Bible, and 
defended by misinterpreting the language of the 
Bible. Mr. Arnold's Essay, "Literature and 
Dogma," is called "An essay towards a better 
apprehension of the Bible." We have no right to 
object to any man's opinions, if they be supported 
by fair argument. That which is true has nothing 
to fear from free discussion. Least of all the 
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ChriBtian religion, which rested on evidence at the 
beginning, which has always appealed to evidence, 
and which requires that those who embrace it 
should be able to give a reason for their belief. 
And there can be no doubt, but that the greater 
attention we pay to this subject, the more we shall 
be satisfied that those who have transmitted to us 
the records of Christ's life and teaching in the 
Bible, have not followed cunningly devised fables, 
but were eye-witnesses of that to which they testify. 
Of open and straightforward attacks on the Bible 
we have no right to complain, because we know 
how they are to be met. But the modem method 
is less ingenuous, and vastly more dangerous, than 
that which was adopted by their predecessors in 
the last century. Modem essays against Chris- 
tianity no longer profess to be directed against the 
Bible, but are called, by a strange euphemism, im- 
proved methods of interpreting the Bible. 

Our new friends tell us that they alone are 
qualified to interpret the Bible, and they profess 
as much reverence as the most orthodox believer 
for the Scriptures, as high a veneration for the 
character of Christ as the most devoted Christian ; 
and then they proceed to show that the words to 
which the Christian Church has always attached a 
definite meaning, and by which we all have thought 

G 
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that we were expressing distinct truths^ have been 
misunderstood for one thousand eight hundred 
years. So that, while millions of millions of 
men, including the best and wisest and greatest 
that ever lived on this earth, have thought of God 
as ** a Person," the word only meant " a tendency" 
—religion was only another name for morality, and 
faith was no more than a sentiment appealing to 
our higher and better self. 

Stranger than even this wonderful translation of 
Christian language into the language of infidelity, 
is the pretence by which the assault is justified. 
Our modem infidels deplore the spread of infi- 
delity — especially among the working men. They 
tell us how the labouring classes are asking the 
reason of those things which they have been taught 
to believe, and that having discovered imperfection 
and fallibility in the Bible, they are in danger of 
rejecting it entirely, as a priestly imposture. To 
save the authority of the Bible from the perversions 
of theologians, for the special benefit of the work- 
ing classes, is the object of the latest and subtlest 
attack on Christianity. In order to effect this 
purpose, the author propounds a new method of 
explaining the Bible, without the assumption with 
which all the Churches and Sects have set out, i.e,, 
that there is a great Personal First Cause, the 
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moral and intelligent Governor of the universe. 
The object is to save the Bible from the Churches 
and Sects for the working people. In order to this, 
He assuTned that there is w) moral and intelligent 
Governor of the universe. The instrument whereby 
this marvellous discovery has been made ; the 
death-dealing weapon of this portentous and awful 
revolution is critidsni. 

The question which will at once occur to us all 
is this, whether having thrown the cargo of the 
Bible overboard, and having scuttled the ship, any 
one would think it worth his while to encounter a 
rough voyage for the sake of bringing to an un- 
known harbour a crazy, empty vessel. But, to 
pass this by for the present, not because it is un- 
important, but because it is obvious — I shall ex- 
plain to you the secret of this "novum organum" of 
modem research — ^which is not to interpret nature, 
as Lord Bacon points out the way, by patiently 
watching her operations and humbly following her 
steps, but to interpret Scripture, God's second 
revelation of moral and spiritual truth, by bringing 
to the search a fixed determination to reject every ^ 
thing which distinguishes the Bible from other 
books, by putting his own meanings on all the 
words of Scripture, by rejecting every passage 
which cannot be reconciled to the new theories of 
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destruction, and telling us plainly that he knows 
the meaning of the writers of Scripture better than 
they knew their own meaning. 

These are very wonderful — one would almost say 
arrogant assumptions. Not more strange, however, 
than the new qualifications of a Scriptural com- 
mentator. If these be the indispensable qualifica- 
tions, it must seem no little rash for any of us to 
attempt a task for which so few are fitted. 

The discoverer of this new secret of interpreta- 
tion begins his essay by enumerating his own 
special qualifications for a task so difficult. These 
qualities are so rare, so numerous, so seldom found 
in combination, and of such high esteem in the 
world, that it seems almost presumptuous to ques- 
tion an authority so unexceptionable. He tells us 
(page XXV.) that the quality specially needed for 
drawing the right conclusions on this subject is 
" perception — delicacy of perceptioa" " This no 

man can have who is a mere specialist, who has 

not what we call cvZture, in addition to the know- 
" ledge of his particular study ; and many theolo- 
" gians in Germany, as well as elsewhere, are 
" specialists. And even when we have added cul- 
" ture to special knowledge, a good fm^tuTie, a 
'' natural tact, a perception must go with our cul- 
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" ture, to make our criticism sure. After we have 
acquainted ourselves with the best that has been 
known in the world, after we have got all the 
" facts of our special study, fineness and delicacy 
of perception to deal with the facts is still re- 
quired, and is even the principal thing of all. 
If the defence of religion were to be confined to 
men of culture, of good fortune, and of natural tact, 
or to the men who would unblushingly claim for 
themselves the possession of such rare endowments, 
its advocates would, no doubt, be very select and 
very distinguished* But, what would become of 
the masses for whom our men of culture profess so 
great an anxiety ? * 

One would have thought that the best way of 
interpreting any book, would be to ascertain the 
meaning that was put on it by the writer, or at 
least the meaning in which it was understood by 
those to whom it was first addressed. But the 
Bible is " poetry " and it is presumptuous for any 



* '* But meanwhile there is now an end to all fear of doinjgf harm 
*' by gainsaying the received theology of the Churches and Sects. 
*' For this theology is itself now a hindrance to the Bible rather 
'' than a help ; nay, to abandon it, to put some other construction 
" on the Bible than this theology puts, to find some other basis 
'' for the Bible than this theology finds, is indispensable, \f we 
*' would have the Bible reofih the |)eopfe."— Preface, p 12. 
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one not a poet to interpret the Bible * Some 
parts of the Bible are, no doubt, poetry, but we 
have no poetry in the New Testament, nor can we 
easily see how a knowledge of poetry, or even of 
philosophy, of other nations and other times, could 
help us in understanding the historical parts of 
the New Testament. And the New Testament is 
history, or it is nothing. A knowledge of history 
might be very valuable, for it would enable us to 
weigh the value of the evidence, on which the 
history of Christ rests ; but, this is -not included 
among the qualifications of the new school of 
Biblical interpreters. And some knowledge of the 
laws of reasoning might help us to understand the 
arguments of the Epistles. But, so far from this 
opinion being correct, we are told that logic and 
metaphysics have produced dogmatism, which is 
the worst of all evils, from which also the present 
danger of infidelity has arisen to the Scriptures 
themselves. 

A knowledge of history is unnecessary, and 
might be embarrassing to one who starts with the 
assumption, that the whole history of the Christian 
Church is based upon a lie, i.e., on the alleged 

♦ " The Bible is literature ; its words are used like the words of 
'^ common life and of poetry and eloquence, approximately and 
" not like the terpas of science adequately. "^ — J*. 237. 
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Resurrection of Christ. It might also be incon- 
venient to discuss arguments which have convinced 
others who have made history their study, but 
which men who do not profess to know much of 
history are resolved to diebelieve. 

But, before going any further into the question, 
let us stop to inquire whether this new method, 
however ingenious, be fair and reasonable, i.e,, 
whether there be any other book in the world 
which we would be allowed to treat in the same 
way. Would these principles lead to any satisfac- 
tory result if applied, e,g,, to Caesar's Commentaries 
or the Histories of Thucydides ? If, instead of 
going to the books themselves for the meaning of 
the words, which the writers most commonly em- 
ploy, we came to them with certain theories in our 
minds which we were resolved to support at any 
cost ; and if, instead of judging the records of 
facts professing to be historical, by historical tests, 
we were to judge them by the tests of poetry and 
literature ; if we were to seek out the meaning 
of the words, not from the language of the writers, 
or by comparing passage with passage, but by 
going back to their derivation from the original 
Sanscrit * and finding in another country, thou- 
sands of miles away, and in other times, thou- 

' Literature and Dogma, p. 13. 
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sands of years past, the meaning of the word 
which the writer employs in his own sense and 
in a sense peculiar to himself. * If this method 
of interpretation would be unfair in the case of 
the histories of Caesar or of Thucydides, why it 
should be fair in the case of Matthew or Luke. 

Poetical culture is valuable in its own place, but 
it is not everything. The four Gospels profess to 
be not poetry, but history, and the canons for their 
interpretation, so far as they are intellectual, are 
to be sought, not in poetical culture, but in a 
knowledge of the laws of historical evidence. 

But the privileges 6ven of poetical interpreta- 
tion are not conceded to the Bible, for, familiarity 
with the text of a great poet, even though such 
familiarity should make the commentator '' a man 
of one book," does not destroy his authority alto- 
gether. The critics, whose authority stands the 
highest, are those who have become most familiar 
with their favourite author. Porson's authority on 
a disputed passage in Euripides, or Bentley's 
authority on an ode of Horace, is not absolutely 
destroyed, because they were " homines uninus 
libri." Why should that familiarity, which would 
give weight to the opinion of such men on a 
passage of their favourite classical author, dis- 
qualify the same writer, if a student of the Bible, 

* See chapter in Arohbiahop Whateley's Logic on the Fallacy ot 
)erivations. 
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for pronouncing on a passage of Scripture ? A 
wider knowledge would, no doubt, entitle their 
opinions to greater weight, but the want of it 
would not vitiate all the knowledge which they 
already possess. This is another instance of unfair 
treatment which the Bible, because it is the Bible, 
has suffered from those who call themselves its 
friends and its champions. 

Some of the writers of the New Testament 
were, no doubt, ignorant and unlearned men. In 
this they gloried. By this it was proved that their 
success came not from themselves, but from God. 
But the author of the thirteenth chapter of first 
Corinthians, and of the speech before Agrippa, 
cannot be regarded as without culture. We would 
search in vain through the whole range of liter- 
ature for a passage so sublime as the chapter 
describing the resurrection. Every cord of hu- 
man affection answered to his touch. He was 
inferior in acquired learning to few men of his 
day. In natural genius he has never been sur- 
passed. What did he- think of these gifts ? 
How much of his success did he attribute to 
them ? None whatever. On the contrary, he says, 
" For ye see your calling, brethren, how that not 
" many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, 
" not many noble, are called : But God hath 
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" chosen the foolish things of the world to con- 
" found the wise ; and God hath chosen the weak 
" things of the world to confound the things which 
" are mighty." 

K there be any rule of interpretation to which 
the writers of the New Testament would object 
more strongly than another, it is this rule of inter- 
preting by criticism, and if there be any class of 
persons whom they would have pronounced more 
than another disqualified for the task, it is the men 
of culture who are now suppose to have, not meta- 
phorically, but literally, a golden key to their 
meaning. And surely this is a question on which 
the opinion of the writers ought to count for some- 
thing. If Christianity did not make its way at 
first by culture, but in spite of culture, and if its 
men of culture spumed such aid in their work of 
spreading Christianity, it is hard to believe that 
culture should now, in the nineteenth century, fai' 
the first ti/me, have become the sole defence of 
Christianity, and the only instrument on which we 
can rely in our interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment. 

It is difficult to find any common ground of 
argument with a writer, who uses the commonest 
words in the most uncommon sense, who denies 
God to be a Person and defines the word as " The 
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eternal not ourselves, which maketh for righteous- 
ness." * Who says that the Resurrection meant 
that "His death makes an epoch of victory for 
" Him and His cause, which henceforth live and 
" reign indestructibly." "f" And who defines "faith" J 
as " the being able to cleave to a power of good- 
ness, appealing to our higher and real self, riot 
to our lower and apparent self!' 

To give you one or two instances of his inter- 
pretations of particular texts. He translates 
" grace and truth " by the words " happiness and 
reality." Where St. John says God is a spirit he 
would read " God is an influencey and those who 
" would serve Him, must serve Him not by any 
" form of words or rites, but by inward motion and 
" in reality." § 

He tells us that religion has only to do with con- 
duct, which is three-fourths of life, " conduct is 
the word of common life, morality is the word of 
philosophical disquisition, righteousness is the 
word of religion." || He hopes to save the Bible 
from the theologians, because "their assumption 
" that there is a great Personal First Cause, the 
" moral and intelligent Governor of the universe, 
" and that from him the Bible derives its authority, 

♦ P. 81. t P. 242. t P. 236. § P. 199. H P. 21. 
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" can never be verified." * He tells ns that " the 
" great confirmation of Christ's religion was the 
" spell of its happiness — going right gives the 
" liveliest possible sense of satisfaction and happi- 
" Tiesa:' t 

But there is nothing in the world about which 
there are so many conflicting opinions as about 
happiness. Suppose any one to say that he does 
not agree with our estimate of happiness, that it 
would be no happiness to him, that the gratifica- 
tion of present appetite is to him pleasanter than 
the prospect of future happiness arising from 
virtuous conduct, how can you answer him ? There 
is no common standard of happiness, any more than 
of morality. If any man says that he thinks his ideal 
of happiness better than yours, how are you to 
argue with him ? He has as much right to his 
opinion as you have to yours. His taste may be 
depraved, but if he says that he prefers the taste 
of wormwood to the taste of honey, you can only 
shrug your shoulders, and say that it is impossible 
to account for taste, or to show by argument that 
one taste is better than another. So, if one man 
in India says that he ought to drown his aged 
father in the Ganges, and bum his mother on a 
funeral pile, and another man in England declares 

• Preface, p. 10. + P. 9S— 9. 
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such acts to be the worst of all crimes, how are 
you to decide between them, if morality have no 
higher authority and no better standard than what 
a man will himself confess to be the highest 
happiness ? 

Perhaps the men of culture, who possess the 
rare natural gifts and rarer adventitious endow- 
ments of our great critics, and who have been 
taught by Christian parents the principles of 
Christian morality, would have no diflSculty in 
deciding for themselves, but the question is not for 
them but for the masses, for the men who labour 
in our mines, in our manufactories, in our fields, 
in our crowded cities ; for the women whose every 
moment is busily employed in ministering to their 
husbands and their children. What are we to do 
for the morality of the toiling millions, for whom 
culture is an impossibility, and in whose behalf 
the Apostles of culture are so anxious to interpret 
the Bible in the most unnatural of all unnatural 
ways ? Can it be hoped that they will accept, at 
the hands of the men of culture, interpretations of 
Scripture, in which the commonest words are made 
to bear the most uncommon meanings, in which 
narratives professing to be reasonable are pro- 
nounced to be absurd, and in which the plainest 
facts in the life of the Founder of Christianity, who 
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declared before the Judge at the most solemn of 
all moments, that He came into the world to bear 
witness to the truth, are pronounced to be unreal. 

Though the qualifications for interpreting the 
Bible are so very high, and so rarely to be met 
in real life, there is scarcely any limit to the 
demand which their fortunate possessor is entitled 
to make on the credulity of His disciples. 

The " homo unius libri," the man of no range 
in his reading, must almost inevitably misunder- 
stand the Bible. * But the man of culture, who 
knows the best that has been written on every 
subject, and who approaches the Bible, having 
surrendered the ground on which he has been 
accustomed to regard the Bible as superior to every 
other book, and who can quote with the same 
reverence a verse from Isaiah and a passage from 
Sophocles, "I* may claim the liberty of the wildest 
eclecticism with the authority of the most despotic 
priesthood. 

* p. 13, Preface. 
f "Religion springing out of an experience of the power, the 
" grandeur, the necessity of righteousness is revealed religion, 
" whether we find it in Sophocles or Isaiah. A system of theolo- 
" gical notions about personaUty, essence, existence, consubstan- 
" tiality is artiflcicd religion, and is the proper opposite to revealed ; 
'' since it is a religion which comes forth in no one's consciousness, 
" but is invented by the Bishops of Winchester and Gloucester, 
" and personages of their stamp — able men with uncommon talents 
"for abstruse reasoning." — P. 50. 
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If you possess the necessaay qualifications of 
culture, &c., you may not only choose which of the 
books of the Bible you will accept, and which you 
will cast aside, but you may also choose, even from 
the books which you will accept, any parts which 
agree with your system, you may come between 
the historians and the men whose lives they record, 
and whose words they report, the men whom they 
saw, whom they heard, and whose teaching they 
treasured up for the instruction of the world, and 
you may point out with discriminating accuracy, the 
mistakes of Him whom we and they believe to be 
infallible, and the misrepresentations and false- 
hoods of those whom we and they believe to be the 
inspired messengers of God. Nor is this the whole 
of your privilege. If you possess this golden key to 
the interpretation of Scripture you may enter into 
the fortress and lock the door against every ignorant 
intruder, and look down from the serene height of 
happiest culture on the toiling, suffering millions 
below. "Having delivered them from the tyranny 
of priestcraft and superstition, having got rid of 
the hope of a resurrection and the dread of a 
judgment, and having brought belief in a Personal 
God down to a mere abstraction hard to be under- 
stood, and impossible to be explained to the mass 
of mankind for whom you profess so deep an in- 
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terest, you will, of course, dazzle them by your 
social position and your learning, and find them 
ready to listen with a blinder credulity to the 
Apostles of culture, than they ever gave or ever 
have been asked to give, to the Apostles of Christ. 

Perhaps the enfranchised masses might some 
day rise against their liberators. They might 
even be so ungrateful as to complain that the 
tyranny of unbelief would be harder and more 
unreasonable than the tyranny of dogmatism. 
For the ministers of dogmatism were at least re- 
quired to teach men to give a reason for the hope 
that is in them. So far from teaching the multi- 
tude that it would be a hopeless task for them — 
the unhappy people that knew not culture — 
the men of only one book, or perhaps the men 
of no books at all — ^to know the meaning of 
Scripture, it was the injunction of Christ to His 
Apostles to teach their converts how to under- 
stand for themselves the words of Christ. 

No doubt there have been Christians who taught 
the people that it was their duty to listen to the 
voice of an infallible Church. But for this prac- 
tice the Bible is not responsible, and it is not less 
reasonable than to ask the masses to believe in an 
infallible culture, which is as far beyond their 
reach and the claims of which it is at least as 
diflficult to prove. 
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But, supposing that the working classes were to 
concede everything that is asked by the men of 
culture, that they were to repose in their unsup- 
ported dictum, as arbiters of taste and critics of 
poetry and literature, an amount of faith more 
implicit than has ever been demanded by the most 
arrogant priesthood of the most despotic Church, 
supposing that they were willing to admit that men 
of good social position, perceptive tact, elegant 
education, and comfortable means, were the best 
judges of the meaning of the Book which declares 
itself to have been written not for the nobles or 
the rich or the learned, but for the poor ; supposing 
that they would consent to forego the use of their 
own faculties of reason and judgment, and to 
admit that when Scripture says, "You shall love the 
Lord your God," the words mean not that you shall 
love a Person (and it is hard to see how one could 
love anything else) but an abstraction, a moral 
tendency, — "An Eternal, not ourselves which 
maketh for righteousness," that the word faith is 
to be used in Scripture in a sense totally distinct 
from that in which they themselves use it, when 
they speak of having faith in a friend, or in a 
physician, and that all the lessons of their child- 
hood are to be unlearned and a new dictionary of 
the Bible compiled by these new teachers. Granting 

H 
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all this, the question still remains, what are they 
to do with that wide range of human life, and 
human thought, and human hopes, and fears, and 
aspirations, for which the Bible, as they used to 
understand it, has provided, or professed to provide, 
a full scope and a complete satisfaction ? 

However critics may overlook that part of human 
life, for which their theories make no provision, 
there is such a fact as conscience, and the remorse 
of conscience, i.e., in Scripture language, the con- 
viction of sin, is the most terrible fact we know. 
The most excruciating torture of the body is abso- 
lute pleasure compared with the gnawing worm of 
a guilty conscience. The misery of the guilty 
pair in Macbeth is as true to nature as 
the physical suflferings of which we read in the 
accounts of a great fire, or a great shipwreck. For 
one unhappy man who has preferred death inflicted 
by his own hand to bodily pain, thousands have 
been driven out of the world by pain of conscience. 
Are not such facts as these as undeniable, and ten 
thousand times more terrible than any facts which 
come within the cognizance of the senses ? No 
theory of human life which ignores them can be 
either complete or satisfactory. Now, the old 
interpretation of Scripture, as we hold it in the 
Gospel, takes these facts into account and meets 
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them in the only possible way. At all events, the 
alternative in accounting for such facts as these is 
not between one Christian system and another, but 
between the plain meaning of the Bible and an 
interpretation of the Bible, which is false to the 
fair meaning of the words, as it is false to human 
nature, false to history, and to the universal experi- 
ence of mankind. Again, Christianity recognizes 
the great fact of temptation, and promises assistance 
to poor weak yielding human nature in conquering 
this temptation, and thousands of Christians have 
testified, and are still ready to testify, to the fact, 
that they have found such help in faith in Christ. 
And, surely, such experience as this, such testimony, 
is worthy something. It is a spiritual fact, of 
which those who attest it are competent to judge, 
and which no negative testimony of others can 
controvert. 

Again, bodily suffering is another great fact. 
Christianity professes to give support under this 
trial and bestow such comfort and strength as can 
support the feeblest natures under the heaviest 
trials, and can make them bear joyfully reproaches, 
persecutions, and the most painful forms of death. 
If there be no Personal God, no Personal Christ, 
we must tear from the book of our lives all its 
noblest passages. The heroism and glory of 
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humanity have departed, and the future of our race 
will have lost the motives which inspired genera- 
tion after generation to deeds of highest achieve- 
ment and most long-suflFering endurance. Nor is 
it only in healing the aching wounds of conscience, 
in giving strength against the assaults of tempta- 
tion, in teaching patient endurance under the 
heaviest trial that faith in- a Personal God, and 
Personal Saviour, and Personal Holy Spirit, has 
ministered to the weaknesses and sufferings of 
humanity, and shown itself to be truer to human 
nature as it is, than the rival systems which may 
ignore, but cannot destroy, the great facts of our 
spiritual nature. 

But, still further, is any one satisfied with the 
prospect of annihilation after death ? Man is 
certainly akin to the brutes in his body. But 
there is that within him which protests against 
the degradation which would assimilate his spirit 
to things which have no knowledge of duty, on 
strivings towards the infinite God, no aspirations 
beyond the grave. Verily, if Christ be not risen 
from the dead, i.e., if Christianity be not true, not 
only might St. Paul have said that he was of all men 
most miserable, but we might all say that the whole 
race of men are the only beings we know in the 
wide world whose strongest hopes, and happiest 
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aspirations, and purest aflfections, are destined to 
disappointment, that we ourselves are, of all the 
animals on this earth, the most wretched, the most 
helpless, the most mysterious, and the most deserv- 
ing of compassion. 
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But sanctify the Lord God in your hearts : and be ready always 
to give an answer to every man that asketh you a reason of the 
hope that is in you with meekness and fear.** — i. Peter iii. 16. 




E have been speaking of Mr. Arnold's 
method of interpreting Scripture. The 
prevailing feature in Mr. Arnold's book is 
contempt for almost every class of the community, 
unless that very small class which has the honour 
of counting himself among its members. This 
contempt he deals out with a display of magna- 
nimous impartiality. He says, "The aristocracy 
" shows at present great and genuine disregard 
" for letters." * " Keeping in remembrance the 
" Scripture comment on the young man who had 

* Literature and Dogma, p. 3. 
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" great possessions ; to be able to work a change 
" in the mind of our aristocratic class we never 
" have pretended, we never shall pretend." * 

But the middle classes come in for the largest 
share. They are so bad that it is enough to con- 
demn the Scriptural representations of a future 
state, to say that they are no better than descrip- 
tions of a middle class heaven. ■(• 

Now, in considering a system which professes to 
be a substitute for the popular, but, as he believes, 
exploded interpretations of the Bible, it is fair to 
take into account the tendency of the rival systems 
of dogmatism and of culture, as they are exhibited 
in the writings of their respective advocates. 

This is our subject this morning, and there could 
not be a greater contrast than between this spirit 
of insolent contempt for every other class than our 
own, which characterizes such writings as those 
from which I have quoted and the Gospel of Christ, 
It does not praise, but condemns the man who is 
always saying to his brother " thou fool." When 
Mr. Arnold comes to describe the qualifications of 
that small class to which is committed the key of 
Scriptural interpretation, and of which he himself 
is the fortunate representative, we see stUl more 

♦ Pages 6 and 370. 
t literature and Dogma, p. 376. 
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clearly the violent contrast, the utterly irreconcila- 
ble variance between his stand point and that of 
the first preachers of Christianity. He tells us in his 
preface that no man has a right to be listened to 
on these subjects, who has not a good fortune, a 
good social position, who has not read much and 
does not know the best that has been said and 
done in the world. 

Now, it would be the most marvellous instance 
on record of the change which time has introduced 
into the meaning of ancient writings, if such a spirit 
as this was not only the best suited to understand 
the Gospel of Christ ; but if such persons were the 
only people in the world qualified to explain it. 
That fishermen and peasants should have intro- 
duced a faith fit for persons so far above their own 
social position, a faith which is ' so deserving the 
approbation of " men of culture," that if it were 
not for the belief in a Personal God and a resur- 
rection from the dead, and for that unfortunate 
passage describing a " middle class heaven" they 
would honour it by their belief, is not the least 
strange of the many wonders attending the first 
diffusion of Christianity. It would be a strange 
irony of history, that the pride of the nineteenth 
century should best understand the humility of 
the first, that men of comfortable means 
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should best understand the teaching of those who 
suflFered the loss of all things for Christ, that the 
chosen few, the men who can look down firom the 
serene height of culture on the indolence of the 
higher, and the vulgarity of the middle, and the 
ignorance of the lower classes, should alone be the 
trustworthy interpreters of the feelings and inten- 
tions of the men who counted all these tkiivga, this 
culture, and social position, and literary skill as 
nothing, and less than nothing, if they could win 
Christ, of the men who, in their own language, were 
made the oflfscouring of all things for Christ's sake. 

Whatever may be the temper of Christians at 
the present day, if their predecessors had not 
been of a temper very diflferent from the philoso- 
phers, who now claim the exclusive privilege of 
interpreting their writings, the Christian religion 
would only concern us, in the nineteenth century, 
as an interesting inquiry into the life and death 
of an unknown Jew, who was crucified as a blas- 
phemer and a traitor in the reign of the Emperor 
Tiberius. 

But in the coming golden age of philosophy and 
culture, when dogma and religion will be super- 
seded by universal scepticism, and when the power 
of priests will have yielded to the rising power of 
philosophers, how much will the human race have 
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benefited by the change ? What is its tendency 
and what are its proper fruits ? 

Priestcraft has been intolerant, narrow-minded, 
despotic, crushing out all liberty of thought. Per- 
haps so. But will the new creed be any better ? 
Certainly the temper of self-assertion and contempt 
for all the rest of the world, which characterizes 
the new school of anti-dogmatists, does not promise 
a millennium of liberty for the human race. The 
continental writers of this school have given us a 
fuller account of their schemes and prospects than 
their followers in England. Mr. Mill looked 
forward to the time when philosophy would 
dethrone priestcraft, but he did not regard the 
prospect with unalloyed satisfaction. 

The friends of culture speak with great admira- 
tion of Comte's philosophy. Their most efifective 
weapons have been borrowed from his armoury. 
He carries out their principles of the assumed 
superiority of philosophers to all the world to their 
full consequences, and describes the future philo- 
sophical millennium, when the moral and intellec- 
tual ascendancy, hitherto exercised by priests, will 
have passed into the hands of philosophers. We 
hear a great deal of the intolerance of dogmatism 
and the persecuting tenets of Christianity. Comte 
reduced his principles into a practical system, in 
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which philosophers were to be organized into a kind 
of corporate hierarchy, invested with ahnost the same 
spiritual ascendency as was formerly possessed by 
the Roman Catholic Church. This last proposal 
of Comte is characterized by one who was no friend 
of Christianity, * " as the completest system of 
" spiritual and temporal despotism which ever yet 
" emanated from a human brain, unless possibly 
" that of Ignatius Loyola, a system by which the 
" yoke of general opinion, wielded by an organized 
" body of spiritual teachers and rulers, would be 
" made supreme over every action, and as far as in 
" human possibility, every thought of every mem- 
" ber of the community, as well in the things which 
" regard only himself, as in those which concern 
" the interests of others." J. S. Mill loved liberty 
more than he disliked Christianity, therefore he 
refused to acquiesce in the full development of the 
teaching of the great leader of the philosophical 
atheists. 

I shall now speak of another writer of the same 
school, Mr. W. R Greg, author of " Enigmas of Life" 
and the " Creed of Christendom." Between the poe- 
tical license of interpretation of Mr. Arnold, and the 
literal exactness of the author of the " Enigmas of 
Life," there is a vast interval. However, these 

* Mill's Autobiography, p. 213. 
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writers (though they disagree in their treatment of 
Scripture and their results) agree in dealing un- 
fairly with Scripture — ^the one by putting on the 
words of Scripture any meaning he pleases, and 
giving us no reason, except that it agrees with his 
own method, and commends itself to his own ex- 
quisitely fine perceptive tact — ^the other by insist- 
ing in keeping us to the most literal interpretation 
of certain texts of Scripture, as they appear in our 
English translation. He tells us that a Christian 
life is not liveable in these days, because Christ has 
said, "Take no thought for the morrow." The 
most ignorant peasant, who reads these words, does 
not imagine that they inculcate improvidence and 
denounce and prohibit prudence, but that they 
simply warn against the distraction, the division of 
mind which is produced by anxious worrying care. 
No one, even though he did not know that this 
was the proper meaning of the Greek word trans- 
lated, " Take no thought," ever understood it to 
denounce reasonable prudence as a sin. No fair 
interpreter of Scripture would ever think of thus 
separating words from their context, or of explain- 
ing them without reference to the idioms and forms 
of expressions used in Eastern countries. Why 
should objectors be permitted to fix their own 
meaning on the Scripture, and to compel every one 
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else to accept their interpretation ? It would be 
as fair to argue that every Protestant rmist hold 
the doctrine of transubstantiation, or that the 
words, " He that putteth his hand to the plough 
and looketh back again is not worthy of the king- 
dom of heaven," applied only to farmera. In fact, 
the very excellence of the precepts of Christ have 
been twisted into an objection, and the words of 
the English translation have been seized on, because 
they convey the supposed lesson more strongly 
than the original Greek. 

The form of putting such precepts as this was 
chosen, because it has the effect of teaching 
us never to be satisfied with our present attain- 
ment. No other words could express so forcibly 
the necessity of constant efforts to overcome the 
peculiar temptations to which, by the constitution 
of our nature, we are most exposed. 

The distinction not only of such precepts as these, 
but of the whole Christian religion, as opposed to 
Judaism, is this, that Christianity is a religion of 
principles, not of rules. Principles are ideals 
towards whicji we aspire, but which we are never 
able fully to attain. Rules on the other hand are 
accommodated to the actual capacity of mankind, 
and express no more than that which can and 
ought actually to be done. Principles set before 
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us an ideal, which keeps us always looking forward 
to something nobler, something higher than we 
have already attained. After we have done our 
utmost much remains to be done. If it were not 
for the grandeur of the ideal, we should be sure to 
fall back. Thus St. Paul says, " I forget those 
things which are behind. I reach forth unto those 
things which are before." He reckoned that nothing 
was done so long as aught remained to be done. 

Principles are the materials out of which rules 
are made. The circumstances of our lives are 
constantly changing. The rule which might be 
easy for one might be difficult, or even impossible 
for another. Thus, rules become grooves to confine 
instead of tracks to guide our steps. What are all 
other changes in the world, and in society, and in 
men's habits of life, and modes of thought, com- 
pared with those which separate us in England, in 
the nineteenth century, from the Christians of the 
first and the second century, in Palestine and Asia 
Minor ? It was, therefore, a wise and necessary pro- 
vision, that the religion which was destined for all 
countries and for all times should be, not a 
religion of rules, like Judaism, but of principles 
suited to an universal Church. This distinction is 
fundamental and applies to the whole of the New 
Testament. But we are denied the benefit of so 

I 
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obvious a diKstinction, and the literal interpretation 
is insisted on, in order that it may be made the 
basis of a new argument against Christianity, which 
we may call " the arguTn^nt frovfi feasibility" 

Mr. Greg asserts that, " A Christian life is not 
feasible in these days." He endeavours to show 
that the precepts of the Gospel are either imprac- 
ticable in themselves or unsuitable to the present 
time, and that no one, not even the most sincere 
Christian, would think of acting upon them in 
daily life. This is the main argument which was 
urged in a recent number of a popular review, and 
takes up over forty pages in the introduction to 
" The Creed of ChristemdoTn" the third edition of 
which has been recently published. To sustain 
this argument, he tries to hold us to the 
most literal interpretation of texts, which, in their 
assumed meanings, are incompatible with other parts 
of Scripture, and which every one else interprets in 
a different sense from that which he would compel 
them to bear. He classes these impracticable lessons 
under the five following heads, i.e., * the texts 
which seem to teach non-resistance to violence — 
the duty of alms-giving — the impropriety of pro- 
vidence and forethought — the condemnation of 
riches — and community of goods. 

* Vol. 1, p. 1 iii.. Preface. 
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We hear a great deal of an unlimited license of 
Scriptural interpretation, and of the vast number 
of conflicting and contradicting sects of Chris- 
tendom. But, with the Exception of the second of 
these precepts, of which Christianity has no reason 
to be ashamed, and the first (which is adopted in 
theory by the Society of Friends) we have never 
heard of any accredited commentator, except Mr. 
Greg himself, who interpreted the passages re- 
fen-ed to in this new sense. Why, then, should he 
force on all these sects an interpretation which, 
though disagreeing in so many other respects, they 
all unite in repudiating ? 

Although Mr. Greg commences his Essay on the 
" Enigmas of Life," by apologizing to his readers 
for believing in a God and in a continued existence 
beyond the grave, and repudiates most vehemently 
the name of " atheist," or " unbeliever," his 
method of dealing with Christianity is not less 
offensive, nor less unfair, than that of his more 
advanced allies. He proceeds to tell us that the 
God in whom he believes is not omnipotent, * 
inasmuch as we cannot suppose the Supreme Being 
to be absolutely omnipotent, because " He cannot 
" reconcile inherent contradictions, or make two 
" and two to be five." How strange it is that so 

p. 19, Preface. 
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juiuto a thinker has forgotten the diflference 
between moral and mathematical truth, and that 
the latter, being no more than conformity with 
the axioms of mathematical science, asserts nothing 
whatever as to matters of fact, or real existence. 
Tlio demonstrations of Euclid would be equally 
tniu, if there were no such thing in the world as a 
Htraiglit line. Nobody has undertaken to show 
that they are not "feasible" in a country, the 
physical structure of which presents great diffi- 
culties to their application. But they are not less 
useful to the practical engineer, because it can be 
proved that you cannot draw a perfectly straight 
line on the surface of a globe. 

But there is one respect, at least, in which the 
pt\tix)nage of Mr. Greg is even more offensive than 
the arrogance of Mr. Arnold, or the open hostility 
o{ the elder Mr. Mill. He doubts whether, " on 
the whole, Christianity has done more good or 
h(\rm in the world,** * and he declares his convic- 
t ion that all the inspiring and life-giving power in 
ix^ligion is ba^otl on a falsehood, f It Ls his opinion 
that " error is necessary to float and vivify truth, so 
" that religions hold and exercise their mighty and 
" elev;\ting sw^\y over human imagination and 
•* volition by virtue of the one fundamental assump- 

• ** Enigmas of life/' p. 19. f P. ±K. 
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" tion, which is common to them all, and which in 
all alike is false" To this opinion — that every- 
thing which gives power to religion is false, I 
shall recur, at the close of these remarks. 

Let us now pass on to Mr. Mill. In him we 
shall find an honourable opponent doing the work 
of a friend. 

The Autobiography of Mr. Mill is, in some re- 
spects, the most remarkable testimony to the value 
of Christianity which has been given in modem 
times. In the case of most writers against Chris- 
tianity, in our day and in our own country, we can 
never say how much of their own principles may 
have been derived unconsciously from the training 
and example of Christian parents. It is impossible 
for any man, no matter how impartial he may 
desire to be, to dissociate himself entirely from 
his infancy and childhood, to unlearn the earliest 
rules of conduct, and to regard with absolute indif- 
ference everything which he had been taught to 
reverence and to love. One often feels that the 
shaft aimed at the heart of Christianity hfts been 
impelled by the arm which Christian principles 
have nurtured, and that the high standard of 
purity and virtue which, is set up by many a 
modem advocate of righteousness without Christ, 
has been drawn, not from the morality which he 
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advocates, but from the religion of childhood, 
the echoes of which linger still in the oldest 
chambers of memory. Mr. Mill had not to strive 
against any such associations. No religious enthu- 
siast loved the Gospel more intensely than the 
elder Mr. Mill hated the Gospel. He looked upon 
Christianity as " the greatest enemy of morality." 
He believed that " the ne plus ultra of wickedness 
" is embodied in what is commonly presented to man- 
" kind as the creed of Christianity." Thus Mr. Mill 
the younger was one of the very few eminent men 
in this country who not only never had any re- 
ligious belief, but who was brought up with the 
very deepest prejudice against it. He says of him- 
self, " I looked upon the modem exactly as I did 
" npon the ancient religions, as something which 
" in no way concerned me. It did not seem to me 
" more strange that English people should believe 
" what I did not, than that men I read of in 
" Herodotus should have done so." 

Probably since the historian Tacitus wrote of 
the pernicious superstition which, though checked 
for a while, broke out again and spread not only 
over Judaea but reached Rome also, we have h^,d 
no more remarkable instance of a great writer 
looking at Christianity from so independent and 
isolated a standpoint as Mr. J. S. Mill. He owed 
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as little to Christianity as any man living in 
England and conversant with Christian literature. 
His eariy life was an experiment to educate the 
intellect up to the highest point without the affec- 
tions, to make logic take the place of feeling and 
utilitarianism the place of religion. "For pas- 
" sionate emotions of all sorts, and for everything 
" which has been said or written in exaltation of 
" them, he professed the greatest contempt. He 
" looked on them as a sort of madness." " He was 
" taught that feelings had nothing to do with 
" morality and that the motives of the agent were 
" not the proper objects of either praise or blame." * 
The experiment to do without religion, to 
eliminate all those aspirations to which religion 
appeals, to shut the eyes to all the wants which 
religion supplies, and to provide a substitute for 
those which could not be altogether ignored, was 
never made under more favourable circumstances. 
Did the experiment succeed ? Did the boy, whose 
training was conducted under circumstances so 
exceptionally favourable to atheism, look back with 
pleasure on the early stages of his mental growth, 
and was he able to live, and to be happy, without 
the passionate emotions and feelings which he had 
been taught to regard as weaknesses, and of which 

* P. 49. 
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philosophy ought to be ashamed ? The history of 
the human mind records no more signal failure. 
Those feelings which he had been taught to stifle 
asserted their rights and made him miserable. The 
enthusiasm which he had been taught to eradicate 
he strove to produce again by other means. His 
inveterate hostility to Christianity was never 
appeased. He never even considered whether it 
might be true, or whether it might, perhaps, satisfy 
the hunger of the heart which had almost driven 
him to despair. But he himself confesses that his 
education was a failure, both for the individual 
and for society, — ^that it had only made him 
miserable. Happiness he had been taught to 
regard as the chief end of life, and happiness too, 
not in its grosser, but in its nobler form — not the 
happiness of the individual only, but the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. When he came 
to look back on his early training he asked himself 
this question, " Suppose that all your objects 
" in life were realized, that all the changes in 
" institutions and opinions, which you are looking 
" forward to, could be completely eflfected at this 
" very instant, would this be a great joy and hap- 
" piness to you ? An irrepressible self-conscious- 
" ness distinctly answered no." 
The experiment, therefore, was a failure. The 



^ 
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theory of morals, which it attempted to carry out, 
broke down at the very first strain, and . produced 
not happiness but misery ; misery so intense that 
he did not care even to live. He found that intel- 
lectual culture was a failure, * and that it required 
to be corrected by joining other kinds of cultivation 
with it. And what kinds of cultivation ? Why, 
the very cultivation which had been denied him in 
his boyhood he strove to gain for himself in his 
manhood. He says, " The maintenance of a due 
" balance among the faculties now seemed to me 
" of primary importance. The cultivation of the 
" feelings became one of the cardinal points in my 
" ethical and philosophical creed, and my thoughts 
" and inclinations turned in an increasing degree 
" towards whatever seemed capable of being instru- 
" mental to that object." 

The rest of the memoir regards the several 
attempts which he had made from time to time, to 
find, outside of religion, some objects to engage the 
feelings which he could no longer suppress, and to 
rouse that enthusiasm which he found necessary 
to happiness. " Much of my time," he says, " was 
" taken up (168) in rediscovering things known to 
" all the world, which I had previously disbelieved, 
" or disregarded." He went everywhere, except to 

* P. 143. 
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the religion which he had been taught to hate, for 
the knowledge, the want of which was making him 
miserable. He loved music, because in it he found 
a mode of exciting enthusiasm, " in winding up to 
" a high pitch * those feelings of an elevated kind 
" which are already in the character." Enthusiasm 
had been proscribed by the father as entirely mis- 
chievous. The want was felt by the son. He 
could find no better way of exciting it than by 
music — while, at the same time, he was seriously 
tormented by the thought of the exhaustibility of 
musical combinations. 

But the confessions of Mr. Mill, of the failure of 
all systems of self-regarding philosophy to supply 
the place of religion, in purifying the tone, and 
elevating the standard of human society, is even 
more marked and more valuable than its acknow- 
ledged weakness in making the individual happy 
or contented. He had expected, in his youth and 
inexperience, that the regeneration of mankind 
would be eflfected by "the educated intellect 
enlightening the selfish feelings." But looking 
back on these earliest speculations, with a mind 
sobered by the experience of life, he records it as 
his deliberate opinion that, " though the utilitarian 
" theory is prodigiously important, as a means of 

• P. 144. 
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" improvement in the hands of those who are them- 
" selves impelled by nobler principles of action ; * I 
" do not believe that one of the survivors of the 
" Benthamites or Utilitarians of that day now 
" relies upon it for the general amendment of 
" human conduct." So that, as in the non-cultiva- 
tion of the feelings, as in the lack of enthusiasm, 
so also in the barrenness of result on society at 
large, philosophical culture has been tried under 
the most favourable circumstances, and pronounced 
to be a failure by a judge strongly prejudiced in 
its favour and most hostile to religion. The man 
who denied the value of religion, and spent his life 
in trying to find out a substitute for that which 
religion supplies to the Christian, wrote of his wife 
after her death, " Her memory is to me a religion, 
and her approbation the standard by which, sum- 
ming as it does all worthiness, I endeavour to 
regulate my life." "f Such words as these applied 

to Christ and to the records of Christ's life are 

* 

intelligible, and express the most consoling and 
strengthening truth. Applied to the memory of a 
departed friend they are the perversions of a great 

* Where are these nobler principles to be found, without which 
culture and philosophy in their most refined forms are admitted to 
be potoerless, unless in the Gospel of Christ ? 

+ P. 251. 
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sentiment. They may not be understood by those 
who try to stifle the affections which they express. 
But such words applied to Christ, and in the lips 
of a Christian, are at least as reasonable, as worthy 
of man, and as likely to promote the happiness and 
morality of mankind, individually and socially, as 
any of those substitutes for Christian morality. 
Christian dogmatism, and Christian faith, which 
have been so loudly recommended, and so often 
found wanting in the time of trial. 

In our attempt to review, very briefly and im- 
perfectly those parts of Christian evidence which 
recent popular writings have striven to discredit, 
one cannot but be struck with the various, and, in 
many cases, contradictory arguments by which they 
have been assailed. 

The assailants of Christianity have this advan- 
tage over its advocates, that they may choose any 
.part in our outworks which may seem most assail- 
able. They work independently. They choose, 
each his own method, his own weapons, his own 
time and place. If one succeed, others are ready 
to rush into the breach and claim the spoils of war. 
They may put on the Christian uniform and call 
themselves Christians, and be most indignant if 
they be not treated as friends and champions of 
Christianity. Nay, they may call themselves the 
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only friends of religion and they may warn ns 
that the citadel is sure to be lost, if we refuse their 
alliance. 

But we cannot save Christianity itself at the 
cost of truth. For this end Christ came into 
the world that He might bear witness to the truth. 
If the religion which we profess be not true it is 
not the religion of Christ. If the facts of Christ's 
life, and death, and resurrection, and ascension, be 
wrested from us, we care not for what remains. 
If all that gives power to religion — all that raises 
us above the brutes and gives a blessed hope of 
immortality in the hour of weakness be false, we 
shall not try to catch at the shadow which is left. 
No one ever said that there are not objections 
against Christianity. If nothing could be said 
against our religion, faith would not be a virtue 
but a necessity. But we maintain that the evidences 
in its favour as a whole outweigh the objections 
against its parts in detail. There may be objections 
against such and such a proof individually, and yet 
the effect of the whole may be overwhelming. 

And, therefore, with this reflection I shall con^ 
elude these lectures. There is this enormous differ- 
ence between the two kinds of diflSculties, one or 
other of which we must choose, that the higher 
motives, the purer morality and the nobler hopes 
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are on the side of Christianity. This is shown 
very clearly by the kind of argument to which I 
have referred at the beginning of this lecture — ^the 
argument from " feasibility," that " a Christian life 
is not feasible in these days." In other words the 
standard of morality contained in the Scriptures 
is too high for the present generation of English- 
men. They are too fond of money, too fond of 
comfort, too fond of indulgence, and therefore, no 
matter what may be said of the truth of those 
facts on which Christianity is based, a Christian 
life is no longer to be thought of Now this sort 
of argument does not prove Christianity to be un- 
true. It does not affect the truth of the Gospel 
one way or the other. It simply asserts that men's 
lives have sunk below the standard of the Gospel. 
Well, the best and holiest Christians will be the 
first to admit and to deplore this lamentable 
declension. This is the great incentive to Mission- 
ary effort at home and abroad. But, instead of 
lowering the standard down to the practice, they 
would prefer to raise the practice up to the stan- 
dard. Those who believe Christianity to be true 
and try to reach this standard (though it be 
from human weakness unattainable) are, at all 
events, on the side of virtue, and the result of their 
striving will be a higher type of character. In 
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other words, if Christianity be true, truth and 
virtue are on the same side. If Christianity be 
false, i.e., if the objections be unanswerable and 
stronger than the evidence for its truth, it is our 
duty, as lovers of tridh above everything else, to 
give up the higher standard of Scripture, and to 
conform ourselves to the lower standard of daily 
life in England, in the nineteenth century. So 
that a good man, wishing to promote the virtue and 
happiness of mankind, must wish Christianity to 
be true ; while anyone who is satisfied with things 
as they are, must wish it to be false. Though the 
force of the objections were very much stronger 
than it is, and the force of the evidence very much 
weaker than we believe it to be, there is, at least, 
this consideration, which will influence every man, 
in proportion as he recognizes the necessity of a high 
Ideal of self-denial, benevolence, and spiritual- 
mindedness, in a luxurious, money-seeking and sen- 
sual age ; that the highest virtue, and therefore the 
highest happiness of mankind, are bound up with 
their belief in the truth of those facts which are the 
basis of Christian dogma and Christian morality. 
It is for those who dispute the great facts of which 
Christian dogmas are the expression, to account for 
this strangest of all imaginable paradoxes, the 
antagonism between truth and goodness. 
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To the Christian, on the other hand, who be- 
lieves that the same Divine Being is the Author of 
Christianity and the Governor of the World, it is 
a confirmation of his faith, to know that belief in 
the highest truth is the surest way to the practice 
of the highest virtue, and the formation of the 
noblest character which we can concieve ; in other 
words, that faith in Christ purifies the heart and 
regenerates the whole life of man. 
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